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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 
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fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects, Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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Taking the 


A budget of projects for 


better communily relations 


COMMUNITY Along 


By 
REED FULTON 


CHOOL PEOPLE are inclined to wait until 
S a specific reason for public support 
arises before they take the public into their 
confidence. They preface a bond election, a 
salary raise, a tenure or pension bill, with 
an effort to convince the layman that educa- 
tion is the only savior of democracy. And 
of course they find it uphill work because 
the public sees something to lose at such 
a moment. The most propitious time to 
make friends with the public is when you 
don't have to detour through the pocket- 
book before reaching the mind. 

We are obligated to carry our patrons 
along with us in our viewpoint both be- 
cause the public foots the bills and because 
we need the help and check of the home 
and of the community. No guidance idea 
is well realized until the community accepts 
that idea as desirable. 


Basis for Community Guidance 


Enlightenment and participation make 
up our theory of community guidance. We 
begin by letting the public know what we 
are doing in material accomplishment. 

Our best appeal is through the eye, and 
so we organize one or more pupil com- 
mittees to arrange for the use of different 
store windows in which to place exhibits 
from various departments of the school. 
These window displays are carefully de- 


signed by an art class, are executed by 
pupils at a slight cost to the school, and, 
thus, correlate with the general educational 
process. 

For example: a committee from the 
senior class in your school becomes a Know 
our School club. The committee proposes 
the following window displays: 

1. Our football team. Pictures to be used 
in our annual. Miniature goal posts trim- 
med in school colors. Silver trophy. New 
football. Placard giving school record over 
past years. Placard carrying the words: 
“Athletics builds health and good sports- 
manship.” Display for several days before 
annual charity game. 

2. Our woodshop. Have hardware store 
install home workshop machine in window. 
For an hour a day have different boys work- 
ing in the window making toys. Display 
some of the articles made in our shop. 
Placard: “The hands, as well as the mind, 
are trained in our high school.” Connect 
display with the Christmas drive for toys 
for needy families. 

3. Our commercial department: In bank 
window a large placard with the words. 
“Banks use trained Our high 
school offers training in typing, shorthand, 
office practice, bookkeeping, commercial 
law, and other subjects. We are getting 
ready!” A telephone, pencil, and stenog- 


workers. 
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rapher’s notebooks beneath the placard. 

4. Our newspaper and annual. Exhibit of 
old annuals and recent paper. Placard: 
“Our high school makes history. Eight 
thousand graduates are building the com- 
munity.” Individual pictures of prominent 
graduates. Connect display with annual 
alumni banquet. 

5. Our history department. 
Lincoln-Washington 


A special 
window with large 
photos and draped flag. Placard: “In our 
high school we study history in order that 
we may better understand TODAY.” 

6. Our art department. Murals, metal 
jewelry, baskets, soap carvings, paintings, 
cartoons. Placard: “To create beauty is one 
of the objectives of cur high school.” 

7. Our sewing classes. Garments artistic- 
ally displayed. Placard: “Skill in sewing is 
of life-long value. Our high school trains 
the hands and the mind.” 

8. Our senior play. Model of stage set 
for the play. Copy of the book to be 
dramatized. Pictures of leading lady and 
leading man. Placard: “Our high school 
brings to life a famous play.” 

9g. Our PTA. Huge pile of papers col- 
lected in drive. Placard: “Our high school 
PTA helps where help is needed.” 

10. Our electric shop. Various electric 
devices made in the shop. Placard: “In our 


high school we learn to make and repair.” 
Another committee from a public-speak- 
ing class arranges with service clubs, grade 


school PTA’s, and a broadcasting company 
for a series of five-minute talks to be given 
by pupils on such topics as: Has the world 
changed since Granddad’s day? The school 
prepares us for a job. Can we improve the 
radio? What young people read. The situa- 
tion in Korea. What football does for a 
school. Teachers I have met. My debt to 
society. 

Sponsors of all school banquets and per- 
formances for the public meet to decide 
upon certain main objectives and specific 
impressions to be striven toward. For ex- 
ample: 
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Senior play: to reveal fusion of many depart- 
ments in presenting the legitimate drama to the 


community. A prologue spoken by a pupil to pre- 


sent these purposes and to prepare the audience 
to enjoy the author and the play. 


Father and son banquet: to demonstrate and 


inspire a closer companionship, a mutual admira- 
tion between man and boy. The program is built 
not only to entertain but to inspire intelligent life 
planning by father and son. 


Special groups of fathers and business 
men are invited as guests to athletic con- 
tests. The letter of invitation will state a 
purpose frankly. Individual pupils will act 
as hosts for such guests. The same proced- 
ure may bring small groups of the public 
to special assemblies. 

A community council for the purpose of 
coordinating all character-building organi- 
zations may well be fostered by the school. 
Such a group will be of practical value in 
handling adjustment cases and in spreading 
the doctrine of guidance. 

Service clubs, such as Chamber of Com- 
merce, Kiwanis, etc., are invited to hold 
annual luncheons in the school. This plan 
brings business men into the school while 
it is in session and enables the principal 
to present an illuminating program includ- 
ing a tour of at least part of the school. 

A vocational held at least 
once a year, will bring in men and women 
from varied walks of life to consult with 
groups about particular vocations. The per- 
son who is asked to perform such a service 
is likely to acquire a more friendly and 
understanding attitude toward the school 
program. 


conference, 


Guidance of Parents 


A discussion of community guidance 
eventually centers upon the guidance of 
parents and, while the preceding sugges- 
tions will help create an appropriate back- 
ground, there are more definite means by 
which the parent may be brought to a 
satisfactory understanding of the school. 
For example: 


1. Conference for parents immediately 





TAKING THE ComMMuUNITY ALONG: A BUDGET OF PROJECTS 


after the first notices of unsatisfactory work 
are given out each semester, this to be an 
evening affair with a printed invitation sent 
to each home. The program is divided be- 
tween general interpretation of school and 
subjects, and counseling on the individual 
pupil’s work in school. 

2. Conferences for parents of incoming 
pupils, shortly after the beginning of the 
semester. Groups of fifty are invited by 
letter to an afternoon inspection of the 
school, an explanation of school purposes, 
of the guidance service, etc. The meeting 
closes with a tea with faculty members. 

3. Class for parents conducted prior to 
the monthly meeting of the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association. This will be an organized 
course concerning the problems of the ado- 
lescent. 

4. The PTA becomes a powerful friend 
to guidance when the aims and accomplish- 
ments of the service become known. A case- 
conference before the association is a valua- 
ble demonstration. A ten-minute spot on 
the monthly program can be used to ad- 
vantage by guidance workers in turn, ex- 
plaining the work they are doing. This 
should include heads of departments in 
explanations of subject values, etc. 

5. Pre-entrance contact may be made 
with the parents by means of the home 
visitor or by letter. In either case the pur- 
pose is two-fold: to impress the home with 
the friendly purposes of the school and to 
obtain information of value to the school 
in guiding the child. We send such a letter 
as this one: 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Turner: 

I am informed that is to enter our 
high school in September. Because I believe his 
high-school life will mean a great deal to his ulti- 
mate happiness and success, I wish that it were 
possible to talk things over with you in person. The 
fact that there are about five hundred new pupils 
coming here this fall makes personal interviews 
difficult. I hope, however, that you will feel free to 
write to me any specific information about your son 
which may increase our understanding of him, or 
to call at the school after its opening in case you 


your son 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Mr. Fulton reports a specific itemized 
program of “taking the community 
along” with us in our educational think- 
ing and doing. This is a program of 
“enlightenment and participation’ — 
and the author is generous in his ex- 
amples of projects and plans that have 
proved effecttve. Mr. Fulton, who ts 
principal of Roosevelt High School, 
Seattle, Wash., also writes books for 
young people. Seven of his novels have 
been published by Doubleday & Co. 





desire to do so. We need to work together for the 
sake of the man your son is to become. 
Sincerely, 
(Principal) 


6. This commendatory letter sent to par- 
ents of pupils receiving, for example, bette: 
than four B's, the 
interest in good scholarship: 


increases community 


My dear Mr. Jones: 

I have just been going over the grades made at 
mid-semester by the 1,800 pupils in Blank High 
School. I am pleased to see the fine record made by 
Jane. 

Grades, of course, are not the all-important 
thing, but they do give some indication of develop 
ment. Congratulations to the home and thanks for 
sending us a student of such promise 

Best 
(Principal) 


wishes, 
7. A trend toward replacing formal 
grades with a letter of constructive com 
ment concerning the child is illustrated 


here. Perhaps no other device emphasizes as 
strongly the effort to individualize educa 
tion. A typical letter follows: 


My dear Mrs. Smith: 

Bob is doing a fair amount of work in chemistry 
and, as a rule, cooperates. We need to work to 
gether in getting him to see the purpose of the time 
he spends here. He is inclined to carry his play life 
into the classroom. 

Yours truly, 


8. Understanding and support arise by 
inducing parents to participate in various 
school activities, directing or sponsoring 
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swimming, skiing, model building, knitting, 
dancing, gardening, singing, flower arrange- 
ment, industrial trips, vocational guidance, 
placement, etc. 

Such efforts to draw the community into 
the school program should be accompanied 
by consistent effort to display the school’s 
interest in the community. 

A community planning project is excel 
lent experience for a related subject class, 
or for special committees of pupils. The 
health class may investigate health condi- 
tions in the community. The boys’ club 
may carry on a clean-up campaign. The 
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botany class may encourage home flower 
gardens or undertake to beautify a vacant 
lot, or a neglected park. The class in eco- 
nomics may survey employment needs, The 
home-economics department may combine 
with the girls’ club in a day-nursery project, 
or in darning stockings for the children’s 
home. The journalism class may sponsor a 
safety campaign. 

Opportunities are endless, but the ten- 
dency to start well and finish poorly or not 
at all, should be guarded against by careful 
planning and continuous, responsible super- 
vision. 


You Can Get the Land for a School Forest 


Ihe objection to school forests most often raised 
is, “Yes, but we can't. We have no jand.” In general, 
that is not true as often as the initiate in school 
forest work believes. A great many schools already 


have land which might be used for an outdoor 


laboratory and an even greater number could ob 
tain such lands if they so desired 
Based 


states, the Ohio Forestry 


upon a study of school forests in other 
Association adopted a set 
of standards by which the merits of school-forest 


programs might be judged. Some of the specific 
criteria cannot be applied in all other states, or 
even in all instances in Ohio, but the intent of 
each statement is widely applicable 

1. The school forest should be ten or more acres 
in size to be an economically manageable unit on 
which a block plan may provide experiences for 
students year after 


year. When circumstances pre- 


vent the acquisition of an area of this or larger 
size, intensive management should be planned, such 
as nursery or Christmas tree production 

2. The tract should be owned by the school or 


controlled by renewable long-term lease. Agree- 
ments made under any cooperative plan should be 
formalized, for a school forest is a long-time project 
outlasting the men who might enter into agree- 
ments 

3. A written, specific, and long-term management 
plan with quite definite annual tasks or objectives 
should be prepared and should be revised in writ- 


ing as needed. 


j. The school-forest program should be directed 
by a committee or a board so constituted that sound 
planning and continuity are assured. The kind of 
teacher that initiates such programs is too apt to 
move on to higher positions 

5- Multiple use should be planned for the area 
Education should be the main use but recreation, 
wildlife conservation, and the production of forest 
products for use or sale by the school should be 
considered. Day camping and school camps are 
desirable related uses also 

6. General participation by students in planning, 
developing, and managing the area to the extent 
of students’ abilities and the educational values to 
be gained should be evident 

Annual and complete records should be kept 
of income and expenditures, of work progress, of 
participants, and of changes in plans. The records 
should include maps and photographic records 

8. The area must be protected from fire and from 
that it should be 


grazing (except recognized that 


regulated grazing is an acceptable use of some 
western forest lands) 

If your school does not already have some land 
that could be used for learning better land manage 
ment, the school board might be willing to acquire 
some if teachers and a number of people in the 
community were interested; or, as previously indi 
cated, such lands may be given to schools by muni- 
cipalities, by industries, or by individuals.—Car §S. 


JOUNSON in School Science and Mathematics 





unior High Schools face 
THESE PROBLEMS 


By 
LEIPOLD 


HE JUNIOR high school is_ today 
5 get through what may well be the 
most important period of transition that it 
has experienced in its two score years of 
existence. 

Perhaps because it was quite unfortu- 
nately named its big brother, the 
senior high school, it early became pat- 
terned that and _ subse- 
quently took upon itself many of its faults. 
Some of the 
which it inherited 


after 


after institution 


most salient of the defects 


were: (1) an almost 
completely departmentalized organization; 
(2) a staff of subject-matter “experts” who 
thought in terms of subjects and subject 
matter terms of children’s 
needs; (3) rigid prescriptive courses often 


instead of in 


taken bodily from senior-high-school courses 
of study “toned down” to the level of 
younger pupils; and (4) courses of study de- 
signed to fit the “average” child. 

As time went on it 
that the not 
effectively meeting the problems that its 
proponents had hoped it would meet and so 
attempts were made in many of the schools 


became ever more 


apparent new school was 


to effect changes. For example, “electives” 
became “creative arts” 
eventually became 
interest subjects.” 


—and they in turn 
known as “personal 

Because the junior high school disap- 
pointed many educators by the alleged 
ineffectiveness with which it met the prob- 
lems which had brought about its inception 
shortly after the turn of the century, there 
was a period of time when the future of 
the new school was in serious doubt. Many 
there were who predicted that it would soon 
disappear the educational 


from scene. 


Today such fears need no longer be felt, 
for the passing years have assured the junior 
high school a firm place in the educational 
picture. Now there are significant indica- 
tions that during the coming years it will 
grow still more in favor and in stature. 
However, while there appears to be but 
little doubt that it will continue to occupy 
an increasingly significant place in our sys- 
tem of education, it is generally recognized 
that certain internal 
brought about in order to more adequately 


reforms must be 
achieve its legitimate objectives. The very 
fact that many educators realize that the 
junior high school is not doing a completely 
satisfactory job at the present time is one 
of the most hopeful indications of its future 
success. 
Certainly its classes are generally too 
large, say most teachers; its teachers are not 
trained specifically for junior-high-school 
work, complain administrators; “We don’t 
know just what is expected of us!” protest 
the instructors who once taught senior high 
school or elementary classes. Meanwhile 
teacher-training 
certify instructors for “elementary” or “high 


institutions continue to 
school” work and the junior high school 
struggles along, hoping for a better day. 

The writer recently asked a group of 
thirty persons what, in their opinion, were 
the most pressing problems facing the 
junior schools today. Each member of the 
group was requested to name the one prob- 
lem which he considered paramount. All 
of the men and women polled were teachers 
or administrators interested in the junior 
high school or actively engaged in some 
type of work in that school. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 
Apparently, if you ask a representa- 
tive group of juntor-high-school people 
to name the one most pressing problem 
faced by the junior high school, as Dr. 
Leipold did, you will get a variety of 
answers. But the author believes that 
these can be simmered down to four 
big problems—and that they are not 
invulnerable to attack. Dr. Leipold ts 
principal of Nokomis Junior High 

School, Minneapolis, Minn. 





That there were many different opinions 
as to what constituted the one most pressing 
problem facing the junior high schools to- 
day seems to be a perfectly natural result of 
the questioning, for no two of the persons 
queried represented the same school. Some 
were from small rural schools while others 
came from large urban schools of more than 
a thousand pupils. The complete list of the 
“most pressing problems” included these 
seventeen: 

1. Staffing with teachers 
understand the nature of adolescents. 

2. The retention of students. 

3. What to do with the exceptional child. 

4. Recognizing the individual differences 
of students. 

5. Inadequate supervision of teachers. 

6. The slow learner. 


schools who 


7. Eliminating factors in school detrimen- 
tal to the best interests of the students. 

8. Effective use of leisure time. 

9. Tailoring the curriculum to meet the 
specific needs of junior-high-school students. 
children 
achievement and ability. 


10. Grouping according to 

11. Selling the junior high school to the 
public. 

12. Developing a well-rounded physical- 
education program. 

13. Discipline. 


14. Providing an adequate guidance pro- 
gram. 
15. Overcrowded classroom conditions. 


16. Providing the students with a better 
understanding of the world in which they 
live. 

17. The problem of articulation. 

While on the surface it would appear at 
first glance that there is little unanimity of 
opinion among the group, it can be seen 
on closer study of the problems indicated 
that they can be rather readily catalogued 
under a relatively few more-inclusive head- 
ings. For example, numbers three, four, 
six, and ten might well be grouped to- 
gether under one general heading of “rec- 
ognizing the individual differences of stu- 
dents.” Number nine would similarly tie 
in very closely with this expressed objective. 

A revision and regrouping of the prob- 
lems indicated resulted in four major areas 
of difficulty. A quotation typical of com- 
ments expressed by members of the group 
taking part in the study follows each of the 
problems: 

1. Problems the 
dents: Grouping them to afford the maxi- 
mum learning opportunities through a rec- 
ognition of individual differences until such 
a time as the formal education of each one 
is completed. 

“The most pressing problem facing the 
junior high schools today in my opinion is 
the problem of meeting the individual 
differences of the pupils. It is a difficult 
thing to establish curriculums which will 
meet the interests, capacities, and needs of 
each student. 

“In order to overcome this problem it is 


centering about stu- 


necessary to have various curriculums in 
which there are a wide variety of courses. 
In the larger schools this objective can be 
met. However, the schools are 
seriously handicapped in their efforts to 
achieve this goal. 

“In the junior high school the working 


smaller 


ability and mental capacity of the students 
ranges the fourth to the twelfth 
grades. It is difficult to establish a program 
which will meet the needs of the average 
child, and at the same time reach the slow 


from 
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learner and the very bright student as well. 

“The core program and the individual- 
ized schedule probably come nearer to the 
type of program necessary for meeting these 
individual differences than any others tried 
thus far. However, the ideal program is yet 
to be found.” 

2. Problems centering about the curricu- 
lum: Adjusting the curriculum to meet the 
needs of boys and girls of junior-high-school 
age through a recognition of the accepted 
objectives of the intermediate school known 
as the junior high school. 

“One of the most pressing of the prob- 
lems that face the junior high schools is that 
of articulation. Coordinating their activi- 
ties with those of the elementary schools 
and high schools and yet devising a curricu- 
lum that meets the needs of a heterogeneous 
group of youngsters going through a crucial 
period of adolescence appears to be a prob- 
lem of paramount importance. 

“Supplementing this problem would be 
the type of organization, grouping of stu- 
dents, when to introduce the various sub- 
jects, and the program for the retarded stu- 
dent. All of these question marks must be 
answered to provide better articulation be- 
tween the three groups if proper learning 
situations are to be provided and one of the 
main objectives of the junior high school is 
to be achieved.” 

3. Problems centering about the teach- 
ers: The adequate preparation of teachers 
cognizant of the nature and needs of adoles- 
cents and providing them with teaching 
situations more closely approximating 
“ideal” conditions than now exist. 

“The most pressing problem facing the 
junior high school today is the problem of 
obtaining adequately trained teachers. 

“Teachers are trained in college for one 
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of two levels in teaching: the secondary 
level or the elementary level. This training 
is not adequate to provide an understand- 
ing of the many problems that arise to con- 
front the teacher of junior-high-school stu- 
dents. 

“Colleges and universities, usually the 
last to employ and recognize new educa- 
tional techniques, should establish pro- 
grams of instruction that will prepare teach- 
ers specifically for a teaching assignment in 
the junior high school. Until this program 
is established, administrators will be com- 
pelled to recruit inadequately trained teach- 
ers for grades 7, 8, and 9. 

4. Problems centering about the parents: 
Recognizing that a good school is its own 
best public-relations device, for if the junior 
high schools met the first three of these 
problems, it is highly probable that the 
fourth problem would well take care of 
itself. 


“The most pressing problem facing the 


junior high schools of today is to in some 
way sell the public the idea that the junior 
high school does have an important func- 
tion to perform. The majority of the high 
schools of this country have an enrolment 
of one hundred or fewer students, and it 
seems that it just is not possible to swing 
the public away from their su>port of the 
8-4 plan of organization. Because of this 
fact the seventh and eighth grades are still 
in most schools a continuation of the first six 
grades, while the ninth grade is considered 
to be a part of the senior high school. An 
adequate public-relations program should 
be started to reach those school systems 
which do not see the values of the junior 
high schools and which have had neither 
leadership nor the popular support to es- 
tablish such schools.” 


To no other school activity do teachers give so willingly of their extracurricular time as 
to the lamentable but absorbing practice of complaining about the appointed head of their 
organization, the school principal.—Miniver Curevy in The New York Supervisor 





Whose Brand of 


READING METHODS 
is the “‘Best Buy’? 


By DELWYN G. SCHUBERT 


HEN THE numerous methods and 
Weechniques of teaching reading to the 
disabled reader are pondered, many teach- 
ers are in a quandary. Each specialist— 
Dolch, 
renowed in the reading field—advocates a 
different method. What is the answer? What 
should be used? Is there a best method? 

Basically, three 


words to disabled 


Gates, Monroe, Fernald, etc., all 


there are methods for 


teaching 
visual, the phonic, and the kinaesthetic. 


rhere is no best method per se. Only when 
a remedial program is based on individual 
needs can any method be cited as superior. 

For example, Marion Monroe* tells of 
a seven-year-old boy who suffered from a 
severe reading disability of a neurological 
origin. No matter how hard the child tried, 
he was unable to remember words when the 


1M. Monroe, Growing Into Reading. Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, Chicago, 1951, pp. 63-65. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Alas, according to Dr. Schubert, there 
just isn’t any “best buy” in reading 
methods. Confronted by numerous re- 
nowned reading specialists, each of 
whom advocates a different method, 
what is the teacher to do? Dr. Schubert 
suggests that since each reading method 
is useful in dealing with a particular 
segment of students, it’s just a matter of 
applying the right method to the right 
segment. He is assistant professor of 
education at Los Angeles State College 
of Applied Arts & Sciences in Cali- 
fornia. 





readers: the 


usual sight method was employed. As soon 
as the cause was uncovered, he was taught 
by tracing large models of words while say- 
ing them out loud. This was a kinaesthetic 
approach. And it worked! Soon he was able 
to recognize words and began to show defi- 
nite and competent progress. 

Bond's research? shows that children suf- 
fering from hearing losses are at a marked 
disadvantage in learning to read when a 
purely phonetic method is employed. On 
the other hand, he found that the look and 
say method does not penalize the child who 
has an auditory loss. It is evident that if a 
child suffers from auditory or visual de- 
ficiencies, it is wise to choose a method of 
instruction that minimizes the handicap as 
much as possible. 

It is a mistake to assume that just because 
children are free from discernible sensory 
impairments that they will learn as easily 
when one method is employed as another. 
Any teacher can convince himself of the 
falsity of this belief by checking the audi- 
tory and visual memory spans of a group 
of children. Not infrequently does one find 
that students with fine 
have much poorer auditory memories or 


visual memories 
vice versa. For seemingly inexplicable rea- 
sons some children have great difficulty in 
making visual associations but show excel- 
lent phonic aptitude. In such cases, Mon- 
roe’s phonetic approach of blending and 


*G. L. Bond, The Auditory and Speech Char- 
acteristics of Poor Readers (Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 657). Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1935 
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forming word elements into whole words 
is to be recommended. 

For the child who is adept at making 
visual associations but shows ineptitude 
when phonetic approaches are employed, 
Gates’ method of stressing the general con- 
figuration of words as a basis for recogni- 


tion is appropriate. Since it is not possible 


to tell which method will work best in an 
individual case, the teacher must be flexible 
and versatile. If Harry doesn’t respond 
favorably to one method, another method 
must be tried. 

In final analysis, if there is a best method, 


we are forced to term it an eclectic one. 


BRAND OF READING METHODS IS THE 


“Best Buy’? 267 
When an individual method is used to the 
exclusion of others, some children 
doomed to failure regardless of how sin- 
cere, competent, and the 
teacher. Today many teachers use the popu- 
lar flash method. It is true that most chil- 
dren learn easily and quickly when this 
method is employed. But still there are 
needless fatalities. The number of failures 
could be reduced markedly 
teacher to use several avenues of approach 
so that the student could choose the particu- 
lar method or combination of methods that 
seem to be best suited to his individual 
needs. 


are 


enthusiastic 


were the 


You Need a Little Cultural Anthropology 


Cultural anthropology as a separate subject in 
the high-school curriculum is almost non-existent 


staff 


social 


Only a few junior and high-school 


this 


senior 


members have a competency in basic 
science 

Yet, the social-studies teacher can gain a great 
deal Much 


recent anthro 


from basic anthropological concepts 
field of 


pology is of value to the teachers of socia! studies, 


literature in the cultural 
helpful in creating improved learning situations, 
and useful to members of society. Let us examine 
what cultural anthropology has to offer the class- 
room teacher as he performs his daily functions in 
the modern school system 

Research in cultural anthropology shows that the 
behavior of individuals and of groups is to a large 
measure dependent upon the cultural matrix in 
which the person matures. A study of such volumes 
as Margaret Mead's From the South Seas and James 
Plant's Personality and the Cultural Pattern empha 
sizes the effect of patterns of cultural imposition 
upon the maturing child. Patterns of human be 
havior are dependent upon the methods of training 
that the social 


and sharing responsibility system 


fosters, more than to innate physiological and 


psychological factors in human development. 

The teacher who understands the importance of 
the social factors in 
may be obtained 


the educative which 


from cultural anthropological 


process 


materials can do a more effective job in the class 


room. The study of a community can give the 
specifics of the cultural background of the students 
the teacher has in the classroom. For example, in 
our family all members eat at the same table at the 
same time while in the family of our friend of 
first-generation Polish extraction the women eat 
after the men have finished their meal. What would 
be the impact of teaching the equality of male and 
female in the modern American family on a boy 
from a Polish American family? On a girl? This is 
an example of a situation where the cultural anthro 
pologist emphasizes that the teacher needs to under 
stand the culture of the community in which the 
teaching takes place as much if not more than he 
needs good teaching methods 

The teacher, who usually is middle-class oriented 
finds support in anthropological materials for the 
fact that social class structure in our 


ciety 


American so 
influences what a student's cultural environ 
ment offers in the way of cultural incentives, goals 
and models with which the student identify 
himself during the childhood socialization process 
The teacher can use the standards of behavior of 
the socio-economic 


may 


classes represented among his 
pupils as a foundation stone upon which to build 
THropore B 
JOHANNIs, Jk. and Raven A. Brown in The Social 
Studies. 


an effective social-studies program 





Case Histories Illuminate a Problem: 


WHEN DROP-OUTS 
GO. JOB-HUNTING 


By ERNST H. SUERKEN 


EAVING SCHOOL for work is a turning 

point in the life of a boy or girl. Recent 
studies of employment of out-of-school 
youth point up basic personal and social 
problems that young people face in making 
this transition successfully. 

These problems are of two types. The 
primary problem is the gap between the 
personal equipment with which they leave 
school and the second problem is the gap 
between the individual child and the com- 
munity with its various services. 

Careful interviewing and _ thoughtful 
study have brought into sharp focus the facts 
and the needs of young people unknown to 
the community. A recognition of these needs 
is essential to success in meeting the needs 
of boys and girls. This need for adequate 
personal equipment is greatest among four- 
teen- and fifteen-year-olds, and can best be 
shown by telling Bertha’s story: 

Bertha was fifteen when she finished the ninth 
grade. She lived with her parents and one older 
Bertha 
it demanded too much time for studying in the 
her free time for 
“movies” and “dates.” It was easy to get a job in the 


sister. was dissatisfied with school because 


evening, thus cutting down 
five- and ten-cent store at the end of the summer 
vacation. She was still working there after six 
months. Bertha was given one increase in pay and 
liked the ‘job. Her did not demand any 
regular board but occasionally Bertha made a con- 


tribution to the home, and she bought her own 


mother 


clothes. Bertha did not save any o her twenty-one- 


dollars-a-week salary. 


The immaturity of young people out of 
school at fourteen and fifteen, their poor 
preparation for work, and their difficulty 


in finding employment of any kind, point 
up with renewed emphasis the importance 
of continued schooling, at least to the age 
of sixteen. Many of these boys and girls do 
not know what they want. If they do, they 
have a dimly perceived goal, and they have 
no idea how to approach it. Orientation to 
life or the lack of it, confidence in the 
ability to solve school and job problems or 
its absence, are usually closely related to the 
home situation. To illustrate: 


Claire lived with her father and mother and four 
younger brothers and sisters in a tiny, neatly kept 
cottage in a colored neighborhood. When she was 
thirteen Claire began working after school as a bus 
girl in the hotel where her mother was employed. 
At fourteen, when she finished the seventh grade, 
she began to work full time. She was not asked for 
a work permit nor did she tell her employer her 
age. 

Two years later, Claire was sixteen and still 
“bussin’ glasses” in the hotel. She worked eight 
hours a day, including Saturday and Sunday, with 
a day off in the middle of the weck, and received 
eighteen dollars a week and two meals a day. Claire 
paid board regularly and bought all her 
clothes. Claire seemed intelligent and said she liked 
school. Her eyes filled with tears when she was 
asked, “What kind of work would you like to do 
best?” and she could not speak. She thought awhile, 
and finally said that “once” she had hoped to be a 


typist. 


own 


The attitude of parents can be the strong 
est vocational influence in the lives of many 
young people. School and community serv- 
ices can do much to assist parents in under- 
standing and evaluating the increasingly 
complex social and economic forces which 
their growing children must face when they 
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enter the working world. The interest and 
efforts of parents should be linked with 
those of the school counselor and other 
community workers in providing wise and 
adequate guidance for young people. Co- 
operation between parents, school, and 
community might have kept Bill in school. 
Here is his story: 

Bill left school in the tenth grade because, he 
said, he “just got disgusted.” He had been absent 
because of an injury received in playing football, 
and fell behind. His parents, both industrial work- 
ers, wanted him to finish high school, as his older 
brother had. There was only one younger child in 
the family and Bill's earnings were not needed, but 
he insisted on going te work. 

He left school at fifteen and spent the next four 
years at several different jobs. He spent two years 
working as a molder with the firm of plumbing 
manufacturers where his father was employed, Then 
came a job in a war plant, where he worked so 
hard that he developed stomach ulcers. At nineteen 
he was earning forty-four dollars a week as an 
electroplater in a firm manufacturing plumbing 
fixtures. But Bill had come to regret leaving school 
and was thinking of returning to high school dur- 
ing the day and working at night. 


There is an apparent lack of communica- 
tion between young people and the counsel- 
ing, placement, and other social agencies in 
the community which might help them to 
find themselves in the working world. It 
may be said that the children did not seek 
the services and the services did not seek the 
children. Thus it is not surprising that actu- 
ally we are unaware of the extent to which 
the needs of young people are not being 
met. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
services outside the school that actually 
filter down to young people often appear 
somewhat impersonal and even irrelevant 
to their needs. An occasional boy or girl 
does have the happy experience of seeking, 
finding, and profiting by services offered. 
One wonders, have social and educational 
perceptions and progress failed to keep up 
with changing productive and economic 
forces? 

The fact that many boys and girls feel 
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strongly that school is not giving them what 
they want or need in the way of an educa- 
tion is evidence that the needs of many are 
not being met. The bewilderment and dis- 
comfiture of those who leave school and are 
unable to find work that satisfies, or, in 
many cases, any work at all, show that the 
community is failing to meet its responsi- 
bility toward them. What boys and girls 
need most is help in making personal ad- 
justments that enable them to accept and 
benefit from what the school and the com- 
munity have to offer. David was one of 
those who did not like school and did not 
get the help he needed: 


David did not like school. He had done well in 
grade school and received an average of g2 in the 
ninth grade. That was in a small-town school where 
he knew everyone and was known to all. Then his 
family moved to the city and he went to trade 
school. All the students were strange to him. The 
teachers seemed distant and indifferent. David was 
large for a lad just turned fifteen and he was self- 
conscious about his size. He decided that he did not 
like senior high school and began to play truant 
successfully. The family store contained a sandwich 
and soft-drink bar, slot machines and a juke box. 
David managed to elude the truant officer success- 
fully and spent his time helping with odd chores 
around the store, for which his father paid him five 
dollars weekly. 

David was a boy of good intelligence, with the 
interests normal to youth. He had a keen interest 
in machines and hoped to be an airplane mechanic 
some day. He began to realize that he would need 
more education to attain this objective. He con- 
sidered night school and then put it off till fall. 
David needed a push in the right direction to get 
started, and his parents were either indifferent or 
did not understand the implications for David's 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


The drop-outs who are 14 and 15 
years old when they leave school to go 
to work usually have a drab and tough 
time thereafter. Mr. Suerkin, supervis- 
ing principal of Echo Hills School, 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., shows through 
numerous case histories how school 
and community have failed to make 
provision for these young people. 
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future. If he could have had some time and atten- 
tion from an understanding and competent coun- 
selor earlier in his school life or even at that time 
he might have developed the incentive to return 
to school with a definite purpose in mind and a 
more mature point of view. 


Many techniques for facilitating the tran- 
sition from school to occupational adjust- 
ment are already being practiced or ex- 
plored. New developments in secondary- 
school curriculums in the area of life-ad- 
justment education are pointing the way to 
education of flexible realistic 
content for young people for whom the 
lacks 
meaning. The youngsters who now prefer 


more and 


traditional high-school curriculum 
to drop out rather than continue in a sc hool 
schedule which seems to them to bear no 
relation to their interests will benefit tre- 


mendously from this trend. 


Angelo quit school at sixteen while in the ninth 
grade. He had a year of woodworking and a year 
of mechanics in junior high school, but was never 


particularly interested in these subjects. A year 


later Angelo was working in a bedspring factory as 
operator of a coiling machine and was earning 


forty-five dollars for a fifty-hour week. This was 


on a piece-work basis, so that his earnings increased 
as he became more skilled. He still wanted to study 
languages and hdd applied at night school, but the 
classes were full. 


Another development is the movement 
for bringing counseling services to a child 
long before he decides to quit school, or 
has reached the legal age for doing so. Per- 
sonal and educational adjustment problems 
that can be solved without too great diff- 
culty in their early stages become increas- 
ingly stubborn as they are neglected. 

If a student elects a vocational course 
which the school feels is unwise either be- 
cause he lacks aptitude or because of over- 
crowding in that field, he might be helped 
to a recognition of the value of a broader 
background of general education or guided 
toward a related vocational field that would 
stimulate and hold his interest, and repre- 
sent a more realistic choice. 

If a student finds it hard to make the 


transition from junior to senior high school, 
or from a small community to a large one, 
the counselor or teacher may be able to help 
him feel welcome, encourage his participa- 
tion in the social aspects of school, and in- 
terpret the principles underlying the new 
teaching methods and school organization 
which he is encountering. If the school had 
been aware of Donald's predicament, he 
might have been a lawyer instead of a 
grocery-store clerk: 

Donald was a bright boy who enjoyed debating 
and had a strong desire to study law. But at fifteen, 
when he was in the tenth grade, he had to drop out 
of schooi because his father deserted the family. He 
went to work in a chain grocery store and was 
earning about twenty dollars a week. But he had 
not given up his plans to be a lawyer. He was 
going to night school in order to complete his high 
school course and had hopes of going to college and 
law school. It seemed doubtful, however, whether he 
would have the health and strength to carry out 
this program unless he could obtain help through a 


scholarship or in some other way. He would have 


appreciated aid in getting a better job, but even 


more he felt the need of understanding and en 


couragement in carrying out his ambitious voca 
tional plan. 


The decision to leave school often de 
pends on a balance of factors which the 
counselor might be able to swing in favor 
of continuing in school. In cases where the 
difculty is one of economic pressure the 
counselor might be able to help arrange ac- 
cess to sources of assistance. Where the prob- 
lem is one of tangled personal relationships, 
truancy, or behavior, early counseling 
might help disclose the causes of friction 
and keep the child in school. 

We have a special responsibility toward 
any child who is pulled away from school 
by financial need—whether in the form of 
pressure to contribute to the basic family 
support or in the form of inability to meet 
the expenses incidental to attending school. 
An effective student aid program must be 


administered so as to preserve and not 


break down the young person’s self-respect. 
Adults need to remember that unless they 
recognize and respect sensitivity of adoles- 
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cents, the best intentioned assistance may be 
rejected. Mary Alice was pressured into 
leaving school by economic necessity: 

after her 


Mary Alice left school fifteenth 


birthday, when only half through the eighth grade. 


just 


She left not because of any dislike for school, but to 
help support herself and her ill mother. After her 
father deserted the family, her brother had taken 
over courageously, but his earnings were not enough 
for a family of three. If Mary Alice had discussed 
the home situation with a resourceful school coun- 
selor at this point, some arrangement might have 
been made for financial assistance to her mother or 
for student aid, so that she could stay in school. 
Instead, Mary Alice found a job with the help of a 
friend, and obtained a work permit. 

This first job lasted five months. Then she was 


displaced by a returning veteran, a former em- 
ployee of the store. Her boss found her another job, 
in a store selling home furnishings and hardware. 
But the work was too heavy for her, and she was 
dismissed after a few weeks’ employment during the 
Mary Alice 


seven weeks. Most employers, she found, wanted 


Christmas rush. looked for work for 


only girls who were at least sixteen; some would 
take only high-school graduates. But although Mary 


Alice knew very well that without more education 


she could not hope to realize her ambition to be- 
come a nurse, and although under the school at- 
tendance law she was supposed to attend school if 
not working full time, she was not planning to re- 
turn to school. 


For young people in school, the school 
itself is the natural point of focus for con- 
tact with community resources. For young 
people out of school, what are the points 
of contact with the community's services 
for guidance and placement? 

The public employment office is of pri- 
mary importange. The young person knows 
he wants a job, and if he thinks the employ- 
ment service can help him he is likely to 
turn to it. He may be vaguely or wholely 
unaware of his need for guidance in fram- 
ing a vocational objective or of ways to pre- 
pare himself for what he wants to do. This 
is really his greatest need. The findings of 
recent studies indicate that most minors 
seeking employment would benefit from 
skilled placement counseling; and that a 
large number of those who have just drifted 
into their present work are not satisfied, but 


are not developing any vocational plans for 
improving their situations. 
The greatest need in this situation is 


paving the way into the public employ 


ment office. There should be close give and 
take between school and public employment 
office as they exchange labor-market infor- 
mation and knowledge about individual 
people. If there is cooperation in placing 
in-school youth in part-time employment, it 
will build up a strong foundation of confi- 
dence in the public employment office on 
the part of young people leaving school. 
The most vital need is for the young per- 
son to find an understanding and knowl- 
edgeable counselor and placement worker 
who is readily accessible and interested in 
talking with him. Vivienne couldn't get a 
job but Bob was helped: 

Vivienne left school to get married when she had 
completed the seventh grade. She lived with her 
husband only one week. After leaving him she lived 
alternately with her mother and grandmother, but 
felt that neither wanted her. She found a job as a 
waitress in a small restaurant, but when her em 
ployer discovered that she had lied about her age 
and was only fourteen, he discharged her. This dis 
couraging experience and her unsuccessful efforts 
to find another job convinced Vivienne that “there 
are lots of jobs, but I can’t get one because em 
Vivienne had been 
idle for eight months and was waiting somewhat 


ployers want older workers.” 


sullenly for the time when she would be sixteen and 
would have a better chance of getting a job. 


Bob's story is different. He received his high 
school diploma at seventeen. He got a job in a 
machine shop, but developed a skin rash from the 
machine oil, and had to quit. After a month of job 
hunting, he was referred by the State Employment 
Service to a firm that made ornamental iron work 
Four months later, Bob at eighteen was a junior 
draftsman, was doing increasingly difficult drawings, 
and had received a nice increase in pay. Bob liked 
his work and enjoyed his association with men in 
the engineering department. He was thinking of 
taking an engineering course in order to improve 
his prospects for further advancement. 


The services of social agencies are also an 
indispensable link in bridging the gap be- 
tween school and work. The difficulties ex- 
perienced by boys and girls in making a 
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satisfactory adjustment in school or in the 
transition from school to work are very 
often the result of progressive social and 
personal maladjustments in the course of 
their growing-up in their home, in the 
school, and in the community. Any mal- 
adjustments that develop also are likely to 
hinder young people in their working rela- 
tionships. 

We need to reach the child, as he is grow- 
ing up, with needed mental health services. 
Remedying health defects and providing 
vocational the 
capped can prevent many serious problems 
from developing. The point is that when 
needed deferred until the 
trouble becomes so acute that the child 
drops out of school or quits his job, irre- 


rehabilitation to handi- 


services are 


placeable wastage of human values results. 
In sizing up the employment needs of 
young people in a community and the ade- 
quacy of its services for meeting their needs, 
it is particularly important to look for 
youth from minority groups and in low- 
income families. The problems of these 
young people are those of all young people, 
but they may be much more acute. It re- 
quires insight and genuiné interest to find 


out what their needs are and to reach them 
as effectively with community services as 
those in more favored situations. 

Boys and girls living in the alleys or on 
the wrong side of the tracks, children be- 
longing to minority groups, are very often 
the ones who are most diffident in seeking 
help and most inarticulate in expressing 
their needs. If they are to be reached, the 
community and school must go more than 
half way. On the other hand, when a young 
person feels his needs recognized and meets 
with simple friendly service on his own level 
of understanding, he is quick to appreciate 
it. The word spreads. Here, then, may lie 
one. key to finding those elusive young 
people who, needing help, fail to seek it. 

Back of the efforts to meet the immediate 
needs of individual boys and girls lie broad 
social problems. Whatever contributes to 
the vocational, social, and general life ad- 
justment of today’s young people can be ex- 
pected to raise the level of economic and 
social well-being of tomorrow's entire com- 
munity. For the strength and stability of 
that future community depend on the abil- 
ity of the individual young citizen to assume 
adult responsibilities. 


Come Out From Behind that Beard, Alfred Tennyson! 


In the high school, college, and university class- 


rooms of America hang thousands of pictures of 
Victorian poets and prose writers, 95 per cent of 
them, I dare say, bearded. It must come as quite 
a shock to a young student who has been affected 
by a delicate poem like “Mariana” (the first draft 
of which was written before its author was 21 years 
of age) to seek out the poet’s portrait and in so do- 
ing meet the gaze of a late-middle-aged Tennyson, 
fullbearded, patriarchal, and benign, from whose 
face the youthful tenderness and sweet melancholy 
which inspired the poem seem to have vanished. ... 

In selecting likenesses of the Victorians to hang on 
classroom walls, school boards and educators have 
invariably chosen those which present the subject 
during or after middle-age (or appear to do so), 
and thus students very logically come to think of all 


Victorians as old men. Do we not owe it to our stu- 
dents to unearth some of the relatively unknown 
portraits of the great Victorians, those which show 
them in the vigorous freshness of their early careers, 
and which, indeed, are more easily associated with 
the artistic temperament than are the venerable 
beards of the prophets? . Why, one may ask, 
are Byron, Shelley, and Keats so popular with 
young people? One answer is that none of them 
lived long enough to sit for a full-bearded por- 
crafel ... 

I have discussed the matter with many of my 
colleagues and they all seem to agree that the use 
of the full-bearded portrait has done more harm 
to the cause of poetry than all the bad teaching in 
the world.—Kart Livzensperc in Michigan Educa- 
tion Journal. 





We Are ALLERGIC to 
CAREER DAYS 


By 
H. F. GRIMES 


AST YEAR representatives from nineteen 
|e occupational fields and thirty-one in- 
stitutions of higher education (trade schools, 
colleges, hospitals, etc.) visited Sharon, Pa., 
Senior High School. 

The program covered the entire year. The 
guidance office arranged convenient dates 
with the representatives, and announce- 
ments were made in advance over the 
school public-address system, so that pupils 
interested in a particular program might 
plan to be present. 

Some representatives requested permis- 
sion to come. Neighboring colleges, hos- 
pitals, business schools, recruiting offices, 
and the like made up this group. Other 
representatives were invited on the basis of 
a survey made early in the year to deter- 
mine, among other things, the schools and 
occupations about which our pupils would 
like additional information. Local indus- 
tries, professional groups, service clubs, and 
our tri-county Industrial Information In- 
stitute have all been very cooperative. 

Whenever possible the meetings are held 
during our activities period so as not to 
interfere with class work. But when this is 
not possible or when the meeting runs 
overtime, the teachers are very generous in 
excusing pupils from classes; and the pupils 
do not abuse the privilege. 

One outcome of a great many of these 
conferences is an invitation to visit a school 
or industry for additional information. The 
guidance department, with the approval of 
parents, teachers, and administrators, ar- 
ranges for these trips; pupil conduct dur- 
ing trips reflects credit on both the pupils 
and their school. 


We abandoned the Career Day idea sev- 
eral years ago in favor of this plan. We feel 
that it has many advantages. It enables all 
of our pupils to attend all of the conferences 
in which they are interested instead of be- 
ing limited to two or three. The meetings 
are natural and informal, with a flexible 
time schedule that permits the job to be 
finished. The program is spread out over 
several months instead of being concen- 
trated all in one day or evening, thus giving 
the pupils a chance to evaluate what they 
have learned at one conference before they 
attend the next one. Attendance at the con- 
ferences is voluntary, thus only those who 
are actually interested in the subject under 
discussion will be present and their reason 
for coming will be to obtain information— 
not to get out of something. 

School and vocational representatives are 
generous in their praise of our plan. They 
appreciate the privilege of setting a date 
for the conference that is convenient to 
them. They appreciate the assurance that 
there will be a group to talk to who are in- 
terested in what they have to say, for 
sometimes no one comes to their rooms 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Sharon, Pa., High School has aban- 
doned the “Career Day” idea because it 
was found to be unsatisfactory to the 
students, inconvenient for the visiting 
college and business representatives, 
and upsetting to the school program. 
Instead, the school has a series of spe- 
cialized career meetings that is spread 
throughout the school year. Mr. Grimes 
is guidance director of the school. 
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during an entire career-day program. They 
appreciate the privilege of an extended con- 
ference for pupils with still-unanswered 
questions. They like the informality of the 
program and the expressions of thanks from 
the pupils for the help they have received. 

Our plan falls short in two respects—it 
may not get us much front-page newspaper 


The CLEARING 


Houser 


publicity, and it may not provide the oc- 
casion for a school dance or party. But from 
the standpoint of maximum benefit to our 
pupils, minimum interference with the 
school program, and the establishment of 
desirable relations with neighboring schools 
and potential employers, we think it is 
tops! 


indi 


PTA 
Parent 


TIME 
Teacher 


Four-fifths of the meeting time of 


Association groups in Illinois is 
spent on “Matters largely foreign to the funda- 
That's what J. 


Lloyd Trump states in Illinois Education, on the 


mental purpose of the organization.” 


basis of his recent studies of PTA’s in the state. The 
average meeting was found to last one hour and 56 
minutes. The time is divided, on the average, as 
refresh- 
PTA affairs, 7%; 
(including school 


follows: business, 22°; entertainment, 24%; 
ments and social activities, 25° 


13%; 


0; 
parent education, other 
education) 7° 

Dr. Trump feels that the basic purposes of PTA’s 
are provision of parent education and opportunities 
for parents and teachers to understand one another 
better, and 


that 20%, of the meeting time isn't 


enough for that. The biggest block of time in the 
other 80% is the 49% devoted to 


J refreshments, 
You can 


entertainment, et see where the cut 


should be made—but have you the nerve? 


BIBLE READING: The rather complicated legal 
status of Bible reading in the public schools of the 
U. S., as of 1951, is given by J. F. Santee in The 
Social Studies, on the basis of a table supplied by 
Dr. Ward W. Keesecker of the U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation 


In 12 states and the District of Columbia, the law 


Eprror's Nore: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study 


requires Bible reading (Ala., Ark., Del., D.C., Fla., 
Ga., Ida., Ky., Me., Mass., N.J., Pa. and Tenn.). In 6 
states the law specifically permits Bible reading 
(Ind., Ia., Kan., N.D., Okla., and Miss.). 

In 18 states Bible reading is permitted under gen 
eral terms of the law or by reason of its silence 
(Colo., Conn., Md., Mich., Minn., Mo., Mont., Neb., 
N.H., N.C., Ohio, Ore., R.1, S.C ita Wee Ube 
and W.Va.). In 11 states Bible reading is not per- 
mitted under interpretation of state constitution or 
statutes (Ariz., Cal., IL, La., Nev., N.Y., §.D., Utah, 
Wash., Wis., and Wvyo.). 

There are qualifications of the preceding listings: 
In Michigan, permission of Bible reading now is 
in doubt, because of an adverse opinion of the State 
Attorney General. Prohibition of Bible reading in 
Ariz. and Cal. is “assumed” rather than explicit in 
the law. And although prohibition rules in New 
York State, New York City is exempt by its charter, 
and may permit Bible reading. 


CHILD LABOR 
year-old children 


About 15% of the 14- and 15 
in our schools work, and almost 
one-third of our 16- and 17-year-old students are em 
ployed, according to Census figures given in the 
annual report of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. About 70% of these young workers who are 
enrolled hours or less a week 

But the “most disturbing” fact concerning hours of 
work is that about 13%, of the school children were 


in school work 21 


found to be working 40 or more hours a week. A 
recent investigation by the Department of Labor 
covering the cases of some 22,000 working minors 
revealed that about one-third were employed in 
violation of Federal regulations concerning mini 
mum age, hours and time of work, and hazardous 
occupations 





SUCH GIMMICKS 


Relieve History’s Boredom 


By 
J. A. MYERS 


ET's FACE IT, history teachers. Our stu- 
¥ dents in the classroom often are bored 
to death by our teachings. Perhaps no other 
field abounds so richly in potential ennui as 
the field of social studies. There is nothing 
so conducive to student as the 
droning voice of a deep-in-the-rut history 
teacher. 


slumber 


That is why I like to use the “gimmick” 
in my presentations and in my examina- 
uions. Now, a gimmick is a unique teaching 
device with low, pun-style humor as its 
base and its most potent ingredient. It can, 
I feel, induce laughing learning. Slyly and 
unobtrusively, it can pull the student into 
your thought orbit and make the study 
of history a pleasure even to the most dyed- 
in-the-wool social-studies hater. 

The gimmick, a chuckle-coated pill guar- 
anteed to relieve acute history-itis, takes 
many forms. It may be in the shape of a 
jingle or a poem; it may emerge in the guise 
of a sixteenth-century football team; it may 
simply rely upon a quick thrust of humor 
in an otherwise humorless situation. 

It is a fact that many history teachers 
frown on the use of the gimmick in the 
learning process. Frankly, however, I am a 
gimmick addict in my American history 
classes. I find that its use helps to gain 
and hold the students’ interest and gives 
to the stilted presentation of subject matter 
a much-needed change of pace. Let me 
illustrate. 

When our class studies the voyages of dis- 
covery, it’s fun to add color to a statement 
like “Ponce de Leon discovered the penin- 
sula of Florida while searching for a foun- 
tain of youth” by making over that remark 


into a short, musical jingle. To wit: 
Darling, | am growing old. 

Silver threads among the gold. 

I'll jump into my magic fountain 

Even though the water's cold. 

Then, my darling, you will see 

I'll be young and fair to thee. 

Bring my soap to me today. 

I will wash my years away. 

Or, with reference to the voyage of Ma- 
gellan: 

Oh Captain, my Captain, my diet isn’t right. 

Live things jump from biscuits, I think I'll die of 
fright. 

The ship has weathered every blast, 

The drinking water's scummy. 

I probably would be seasick, 

But there's nothing in my tummy. 

Similarly, in every semester exam, I like 
to include a section on the ABC's. This 
simply means that a number of brief coup- 
lets (hardly heroic) are composed, each of 
which represents a personality or an item 
from American history. The rhymes run the 
gamut from A to Z, from Adams to Zenger. 
From the contents of such a poem, the stu- 
dent must decide to whom or to what the 
rhyme refers. The origins of this type of 
gimmick probably can be traced back to the 
ancient New England Primer of colonial 
days. But the pupils appear to enjoy taking 
such a test. Even those who fail the exam 
flunk with a smile. 

Here are some examples taken from the 
alphabet soup exams: 

C is for (Clay) 
He ran for the 

Dewey. 

Or: 
(Jackson), “Old Hickory,” tall and lank, 
Without a quiz program, he broke the bank. 


and while this sounds screwy, 


White House more often than 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Myers is a teacher of history who 
fearlessly admits that “perhaps no other 
field abounds so richly in potential 
ennui” and that the students “often 
are bored to death by our teachings.” 
If so, something should be done about 
it. Mr. Myers, of the Lewisburg, Pa., 
Public Schools, reports what he has 
done about it. 





And on the morbid side: 


H is for (Harrison), Old Tippecanoe. 
A month in the White House and he had turned 


blue. 


Other favorites include: 


South American Indians, 
Pizzaro had them on needles and pinions. 


I is for (Incas), 


And: 


“Go West, young man,” this publisher said, 
But before he could do it, he had dropped dead. 
(Greeley) 


Also, geographically: 


Y's for the (Yukon); they found some gold there, 
And Bryan's free silver went up in the air. 


Every autumn, our history classes work 
out an all-Spanish explorers’ football team. 
Each “player” on this mythical eleven must 
have been engaged in some phase of the 
voyages of exploration and discovery. The 
nature of each conquistador’s work deter- 
mines the position he will play. 

Of necessity, the backfield is headed by 
Ferdinand Magellan on the strength of the 
total yardage covered by that man. That 
he was a tough man to bring to earth is 
evidenced by the fact that it took a blow 
on the head to stop him completely. 

Teaming up with Magellan is Cabeza de 
Vaca, the squad's best broken field runner. 
For several years Cabeza traveled alone 
across our entire Southwest without being 
stopped. His ability to dodge innumerable 
obstacles speaks for his shiftiness in the 


open field. And he had no one running in- 
terference. 

Sometimes have to be 
stretched a little to rate a man a position on 
this squad. Ponce de Leon, for example, 


imaginations 


holds down an end position because he 
caught an arrow and that “ended” him. Gil 
Gonzalez Davila operates at a guard spot 
by dint of his converting some 30,000 Cen- 
tral American Indians to Christianity at 
sword’s point. This undoubtedly qualifies 
him as an outstanding “guard and defender 
of the faith.” 

Toughest spot to fill is the center posi- 
tion. Here we have to select Pope Alex- 
ander, no Spaniard but the man who estab- 
lished the Papal Line of Demarkation split- 
ting the New World between the Spanish 
and the Portuguese. Once this arbitrary di- 
vision was drawn up, Alexander held to 
his decision—that is, he backed up the line. 
And backing up the line is the most im- 
portant defensive job of any center on a 
football squad. 

Rounding out the squad are: Francisco de 
Orellana (end), who went to the end of 
the Amazon River; Balboa (tackle), who al- 
most barehanded tackled the Isthmus of 
Panama and made all of Spain’s enemies 
lose ground when he claimed the South Seas 
for Hispania; Pizzaro (tackle), who threw 
the entire Inca empire for a loss; Monte- 
zuma (guard), who protected the Aztec 
treasures; DeSoto (fullback), who plunged 
ahead despite all obstacles, and Columbus 
(quarterback), who called the signals and 
set the stage for all the voyages which were 
to follow. 

Two worthy substitutes ride the bench. 
Fl Cano, Magellan’s successor when that 
voyager was killed, is one of these subs. 
The other is Cortez, benched for insubordi- 
nation for refusing to heed Governor Velas- 
quez’s demand that he remain in Cuba. 

A similar zany, but nonetheless instruc- 
tive, project could be worked out for almost 
any phase of American history. The Civil 
War generals, for example, offer all sorts of 
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opportunities in this field. Ulysses S. Grant, 
however, would have to be benched for 
breaking training rules. 

Humor in an otherwise humorless situa- 
tion keeps the average student on his toes. 
He’s afraid he might miss something good. 
So, when we discuss anything as serious as 
the farmers’ plight in the 1920's, it’s fun 
to remind the students that about 8,000,000 
horses had to apply for unemployment 
compensation when their places were taken 
by tractors and other mechanized farm 
equipment. 

The depression of the 1930's can be 
stripped of some of its grimness just by 
quoting Calvin Coolidge’s classic remark 
that “When a large number of men cannot 
find work, unemployment results.” In the 
same vein, Lincoln’s quips (and he was 
always a punster, or gimmick lover) bring 
relief to the sordidness of the Civil War 
era. And the picture of the sufferings of 
Benedict Arnold’s men in their historic 
march to Quebec can be further enlivened 
by reminding the students that Arnold's 
men were reduced to eating their moccasins 
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even though they were walking on “hot 
dogs.” 

It is imperative, however, that no teacher 
go overboard on the use of the gimmick. 
Such a course can relegate the actual study 
of history to a subordinate role. Since the 
teaching of our country’s inspiring past is 
so instrumental in moulding a future re- 
sponsible citizenry, no one has the right to 
present that past in comic-opera style. The 
pun and the humor injected into any course 
of study must be tempered to fill a supple- 
mentary role. If it ever assumes a position 
more important than the subject itself, it 
becomes a Frankensteinian 
stroying the most vital part of the program. 

This, then, is the gimmick. Use it wisely 
and somewhat sparingly and it will be your 
friend and helper. Let it run away with 
you, and it will harm your classroom efh- 
ciency. You must control the gimmick. 
Never let it control you. Once you have at- 
tained mastery of it, you have in your pos- 
session a teaching aid that will help carry 
you soaringly through the most drab pas- 
sages of American history. 


monster, de- 


To Keep the Classroom Atmosphere From Curdling 


Tension and conflict surcharged many of the 
articles read by educated people (including teach- 
ers!) during most of 1951-52. Directly or indirectly, 
more than 50 per cent of all the articles published 
in Harper's, the Atlantic Monthly, and the Ameri- 
can Scholar during this time pertained to (1) the 
international crises and (2) the home squabbles, 
including those over the issues of freedom of speech 
versus McCarthyism, academic freedom versus re- 
gentitis, and American education versus Zollism. 

In an atmosphere like this, even emotionally 
stable teachers have been finding themselves work- 
ing to maintain a sense of balance. Certainly we 
owe it to the youngsters to keep the classroom 
atmosphere from curdling. We need to remind 
ourselves that atmosphere equals attitudes. Even 
if there may continue to be crises, we can still 
make our English classes bright for the youngsters 
and thereby, incidentally, more interesting for our- 
selves. 

The teacher who finds his students grim may well 
seek the cause in himself. The good teacher—es- 


pecially of English literature and communication- 
is human, humane, humanistic; loving and lovable; 
exercises his sense of humor—keeps it tuned up. 
Nothing will encourage this sense in students quite 
so contagiously, of course, as the example set by 
the teacher himself. 

We need to use humor impersonally. “Our Miss 
Brooks” programs may be good propaganda for our 
profession, on the whole, but we certainly would 
not want to use on our own students the kind of 
wisecrack directed at Stretch—the gag which is, of 
course, condonable for radio-audience consump- 
tion. No one of our students is expendable, no 
matter how tempting the observation. 

We need to use humor at times—appropriate 
times, not all the time. There is a significant dif- 
ference between the “funny teacher” and the 
teacher whose classes are “a lot of fun.” We must 
guard against becoming “characters” in Fielding’s 
sense of the “only true ridiculous.” We need to use 
humor that is in good taste.—ARNOLD Leste Lazarus 
in The English Journal. 





Government 


Nine agencies offer accurate and 
economical vocational materials 


Occupational Publications 


By 
DENTON L. COOK 


HE LONG accepted concept of edu- 
yg as a “mystical” good, largely 
the same for all peoples and all times, is 
under question. The demands of a tech- 
nological age and the belief in education 
for all American youth call for a new out- 
look. 

The responsibility of America’s some 
25,000 secondary schools in occupational 
guidance is evolving slowly. The secondary 
school can no longer be regarded solely as 
the entrance portal to the “white-collar” 
world. Recognition must be given the fact 
that most people earn their living in equally 
important “blue-collar” jobs. Personal satis- 
faction, a livelihood, and service to society 
in work well done may be achieved through 
many different occupations. 

Youth must be guided into thinking 
realistically. Prolonged “romancing” with 
an idea superficially conceived can be harm- 
ful. It is not uncommon for surveys of high- 
school youth to indicate that over one-third 
hope to enter the professions. That this is 
unrealistic is evidenced by the fact only 
about 7 per cent of all American workers 
are so engaged. Such manifestations indicate 
youth are not fully acquainted with occu- 


pational realities. Valid occupational 


choices cannot be based on superficial in- 
formation. 


The need for occupational guidance is 
evident. Pioneers in the field have been at 
work since the turn of the century. Occupa- 
tional guidance, like Ancient Gaul, is di- 
vided essentially into three parts: Determin- 
ing (1) Where the pupil is now, (2) 
where he is going, and (3) what he has with 
which to get there. 


Most authorities are concerned with these 
seven phases in an adequate program: (1) 
Occupational information, (2) self-inven- 
tory, (3) collecting, (4) 
counseling service, (5) vocational prepara- 
tory service, (6) placement, and (7) follow- 
up and appraisal. 

Occupational information is a first neces- 
sity in the vocational-guidance program. 
The service should continue through the 
six years of the normal secondary-school 
program. Many schools use the homeroom 
and library for providing information. The 
occupational implications of subjects are 
also utilized. 

It is important that the information fur- 
nished be inclusive and provide data con- 
cerning: (1) Importance of the occupation, 
(2) nature of the work, (3) personal quali- 
ties needed, (4) preparation necessary, (5) 
working conditions, (6) methods of enter- 
ing the occupation, (7) need for workers, 
(8) related opportunities, (g) opportunities 
for advancement, (10) earnings and security, 


personal data 


and (11) advantages and disadvantages. 

All material placed at the disposal of 
pupils should be checked for adequacy, 
accuracy, from bias, language 
difficulty, and recency or up-to-dateness. 
Any material not meeting these criteria 
should be used with reservation. 

Providing adequate occupational-infor- 
mation service is largely a matter of dis- 
crimination and sufficient budget. While 
the funds available may be limited, the 
matter of discrimination in choice of ma- 
terials need not be. Careful planning and 
cooperative effort by the vocational edu- 
cator and the school librarian are necessary. 


freedom 
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GOVERNMENT OCCUPATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


The chief sources of occupational informa- 
tion are the private publishers, professional 
societies, trade groups, and the Federal 
Government. 

Excellent services have been made avail- 
able by private publishing companies and 
businesses. Baer and Roeber' have compiled 
one of the most comprehensive single 
sources concerning materials available from 
private publishers, professional societies, 
and audio-visual sources of occupational in- 
formation. 

One of the best and certainly most eco- 
nomical sources of occupational materials 
is the Federal Government. Most govern- 
mental materials are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. A 
price list of the governmental publications 
dealing with job opportunities and require- 
ments is available upon request. Much of 
the material is sent without charge. 

Among the different agencies of the 
government furnishing publications of oc- 
cupational information value are: The 
Bureau of the Census, the Department of 
Labor, the Office of Education, the Public 
Health Service, the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Civil Service Commission, the 
Department of the Interior, and the De- 
partment of Defense. 

In the census taken each decennium, the 
Bureau of the Census presents data showing 
the distribution of different kinds of work- 
ers throughout the nation. These data have 
distinct vocational significance in studying 
trends and employment opportunities. 

A fundamental and important source of 
information is the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles, Volume I, compiled by the 
Employment Service of the Department of 
Labor. This single volume provides a defi- 
nition and brief description of 22,028 dif- 
ferent jobs. 

Probably the most valuable sources are 

*Max F. Baer and Edward C. Roeber, Occupa- 


tional Information: Its Nature and Use, Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., Chicago, 1951. 
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the “Occupational Outlook” publications 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor. These include: 

Occupational Outlook Handbook, Bulle- 
tin Number 998, 1951 

Occupational Outlook Summary 

Occupational Outlook Information Series 
for States 

Occupational Outlook Bulletins 

A free catalogue, Occupational Outlook 
Publications, is available from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

The occupational information service of 
Plant City High School, Plant City, Fla., 
has found the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book very useful. The new Bulletin Num- 
ber 998 is a revision of Bulletin Number 
940. The original handbook had its origin 
in the purpose of providing information on 
employment outlook in the advisement and 
guidance of veterans. The first handbook 
was so popular over 40,000 copies were sold 
before the revised edition was published. 

The new issue provides information on 
more than 400 occupations. Introductory 
sections summarize trends in population, 
employment, industries, and occupations. 
For most occupations listed the following 
information is provided: (1) Outlook sum- 
mary, (2) nature of the work, (g) where 
employment opportunities are found, (4) 
training and qualifications required, (5) 
outlook, (6) earnings, and (7) where to go 
for more information. 

The last feature is particularly valuable 
in the Plant City program. After pupils had 
exhausted the resources of the Handbook 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

In Plant City, Fla., High School, 
where Dr. Cook is principal, extensive 
use is made of Government occupa- 
tional publications. He recommends 
them for use in vocational guidance be- 
cause they are comprehensive, accurate, 
and economical. These materials are 
either free or inexpensive. 
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and other available information on their 
interests, the Handbook 
pointed the way to where additional infor- 
mation could be obtained either free or at 


occupational 


a nominal cost. This additional informa- 
tion was obtained by the student council 
for every pupil in the areas of his interests. 
The material became the property of the 
pupil to use in conference with his parents. 

Here are several instances of the occupa- 
tional interests of Plant City High School 
pupils and the additional sources of infor- 
mation furnished by Bulletin Number 998: 


Occupational 
Choice Sources of Information 

Dietetic Association 

620 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 6, Ill. 


1. Dietitian American 


United States Dept. of Labor 

Women's Bureau 

The Outlook for 
Dietetics, Bul. No. 234-1, 80 pp. 


Women in 
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United States 
Labor 


2. Dental 
Hygienist 


Department of 


Women's Bureau 
Dental Hygienists, Bulletin 203, 
Number 10, 17 pp. 


American Dental Hygienists As 
sociation 
1612 Eye Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D.C. 


National Rifle Association of 
America 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue N.W. 


Washington, D.C. 


3. Gunsmiths 


National Institute of Cleaning 
and Dyeing 
8001 Georgia Avenue 


Silver Spring, Md. 


4. Dry Cleaners 
and Spotters 


The vocational educator will find a 
thorough exploration of governmental 
sources of occupational information worth- 
while. The material is both comprehensive 
and economical. 


True or False? Don’t Be So Dogmatic! 


bols of the times, formal representations of the 


Some day in the distant future, when historians 
of note and footnote attempt to write a definitive 
study of the educational philosophy of our times, 
they will probably have to devote a solid chapter 
or two to that curious phenomenon of ours known 
as “the objective examination,” or “the instructor's 
friend: one hundred easy ways to mark papers 
quickly.” 

At that time, the scholars may dutifully record 
that the students of 1952, spurred on by conscien 
tious faculty members, soon developed a high degree 
of proficiency at putting T or F in the appropriate 
space, and that their skill at filling in X and O 
was reflected in their unusual ability at tit-tat-toe! 
Then, if they are normally astute and reasonably 
honest, the men of learning would have to add the 
lamentable fact that such examination techniques 
had contributed considerably to the dogmatism of 
the twentieth-century student, and had done so pri- 
marily by insisting that there was a definite Truth 
and a definite Falseness that 
enough to be memorized. 

Such types of examinations, not too important in 
themselves, are frightening because they are sym- 


were paramount 


dramatic rebirth in American education of the 
Positivist teaching philosophy. We have the Truth; 
it shall be the duty of the students to memorize it; 
in a time of crisis there can be no other possible 
way! 

And yet, serious consideration of this renaissance 
of the a priori approach will reveal it to be re 
plete with dangers for, as more than one leading 
scientist has pointed out, “the only justification for 
our concepts and system of concepts is that they 
serve to represent the complex of our experiences; 
beyond this they have no legitimacy.” They can 
have no legitimacy because we cannot yet prove the 
existence of TruTH. There is not one Truth; there 
are many. There is not one correct answer; there 
are many. There is not one good and one evil; 
there are many. 

Notwithstanding this, today many of us have 
joyously exhumed the belief that students can pre- 
pare themselves for life in “the atomic world” by 
learning the Truths and can develop their critical 
capacities by memorizing the Absolutes.—Dante. 
Rose._e in New York State Education. 





Killed in COMMITTEE: 
Let’s Give Individuals a Chance 


By 


EDWARD AMEJKO 


HE piscussION had been going hot and 

heavy. The problem they were discus- 
sing at the faculty meeting was a real one, 
one that needed solving badly, had needed 
solving, in fact, for quite some time. But 
the discussion wasn’t getting anywhere, for 
those who expressed themselves were voic- 
ing gripes, beating around the problem, in- 
dulging in catharsis. Fine. Catharsis is good 
for the psyche, ego, id. But they weren't 
getting anywhere, really. 

Then, in a pause in the give-and-take, 
one of the quiet ones spoke for the first 
time. His slow and deliberate words were 
in contrast to the heated and fast words of 
the others and they arrested the attention 
of the group. What he had to offer was 
quite good. Oh, it wasn’t the only answer 
to the problem, nor was it complete. Just 
the beginning of an idea, a preliminary 
thought, spoken—thinking aloud. But it 
was constructive, and it did point to one 
way of approach. When he had finished his 
few words, everyone was quiet for a minute, 
considering. 

The momentary silence was broken by 
the administrator at the head of the table. 
He said, “Suppose we set up a committee to 
carry this suggestion out?” He turned to 
the quiet one who had just spoken and 
said, “Will you serve as chairman of that 
committee, and to help you I'll name. . . .” 
And he did name two others right then 
and there. 

Democracy at work? Yes and no. 

The case is only a fictiona! one and is 
cited as an example of how committees 
sometimes come to be. Let’s consider this 
matter of committees. 
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It would seem that, in the first place, the 
creation of committees would be of use with 
large faculties, that the school of ten or 
fifteen teachers could operate quite suc- 
cessfully as a committee of the whole. For 
what is the real purpose of a committee 
organization? The committee can serve best 
for an exploratory purpose, for the pooling 
of ideas. But these ideas are only possi- 
bilities, suggestions as to how a problem 
may be solved, how a plan may be de- 
veloped, etc. Do we confuse committee 
work with legislative. and executive func- 
tions? Should a committee be expected to 
execute, i.e., perform a task? 

How does anything get done? The re- 
sponsibility for carrying out any task must 
be pin-pointed in one individual. Since 
that individual has the responsibility, he 
must also be given the privilege to exercise 
authority; he must have the right to ac- 
cept or reject any suggestions that are 
forwarded to him from any group, whether 
it is called a committee or not. If the indi- 
vidual charged with the task is at the 
opposite pole, his failure with his colleagues 
puts the democratic responsibility upon 
him to relinquish his position of leader- 
ship in that particular task to a colleague 
who does have the confidence of enough of 
the others to succeed. This is not de- 
pendent upon popularity, as in the political 
sense, or should not be, but upon success 
or failure with the task, in the professional 
sense. 

It would seem that the accomplishment 
of specific tasks, plans, programs is the very 
antithesis of the aims and needs of com- 
mittees. Several writers have asked: Do you 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Amejko believes that we have 
been putting too much faith in the ef- 
ficacy of committees. He feels that if 
we want to get more accomplished, we 
should use committees for such matters 
as fact finding and recommendations— 
but make one person responsible for 
the execution of a project. The author 
is head of the Related Department of 
Oliver Wolcott Technical School, Tor- 
rington, Conn. 





know of any famous painting by any com- 
mittee? Has any committee produced a 
great symphony? What will be the result 
of the work of a committee of architects? 
Their building will perhaps be the work of 
one predominantly, with others’ ideas sub- 
ordinated; perhaps a compromise of all, 
but mediocre. 

A. Whitney Griswold, President of Yale 
University, in an address delivered at the 
New York Herald Tribune Forum, said, 
“. . . for 9,000 years society has depended 
upon its members as individuals for those 
creative achievements of mind and spirit 
that have guided it along the path of 
civilization. The spark from Heaven falls. 
Who picks it up? The Crowd? Never. The 
individual? Always. It is he, and he alone, 
as artist, inventor, explorer, scholar, scien- 
tist, spiritual leader or statesman, who 
stands nearest to the source of life and 
transmits its essence to his fellow men. Let 
them tie his hands or stop his mouth or 
dragoon him in the name of uniformity, 
and they cut themselves off from that 
source.” 

In a similar way, the great task of ad- 


ministrators or superiors, in a true spirit of 


democracy, is to allow—simply give sanc- 
tion to—this spark of individual genius to 
grow into a flame at whatever time it be- 
comes discernible in whatever local situa- 
individual member of the 
staff. Committees are all right, in their 
place and for their proper purpose. How 


tion, in any 


many are the monuments erected to honor 
the work of committees, when the function 
is to execute, to perform? 

“Wisdom and virtue cannot be forced 
from a crowd as eggs from chickens under 
electric lights. There is no such thing as 
general intelligence. There is only indi- 
vidual intelligence communicating itself to 
other individual intelligences,” said Presi- 
dent Griswold. 

One person alone can stamp the grand 
design on a project and carry it through 
to completion. Unfortunately, committees 
tend to kill an idea, or, at least, so to 
transform an idea that any resemblance to 
the original is almost coincidental. Com- 
promise has a place in democracy, too, but 
it should not be the perpetual aim. Even 
more tragic than killing an idea in com- 
mittee by the very nature of committees 
is the fact that individual talent dies there 
as well. 

The final evaluation of the plan, the 
result—whatever it may be—is the pragmatic 
truth of science, whenever that is practica- 
ble or even possible, and in acceptance or 
rejection by colleagues, patrons, superiors, 
and the product—the student. That is de- 
mocracy. Too often, whether intended or 
not, the committee blocks the fruition of an 
individual's gift of leadership (which, inci- 
dentally, is not the sole property of the 
administrator in name). This is undemo- 
cratic. There results a bogging down, a 
stagnation. We need today more than ever 
the gift of individual endeavor; that in- 
dividual endeavor is too often fettered by 
fellow committee members. 

Too often the work of the committee, 
being a compromise of two, or more ideas, 
results in something unacceptable by every- 
one concerned, minority as well as majority, 
groups or individuals. If not acceptable, 
the enthusiasm necessary to carry through 
and follow up will be lacking. At best, the 
work of the committee tends toward results 
that are commonplace, mediocre. 

Cognizant of the futility that comes with 
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several experiences such as that of the 
“quiet one” with whom we began this 
paper—the futility that comes with serving 
on committees whose functions are con- 
fused—some staff members learn to keep 
their thoughts to themselves. They nod 
sadly and feel deeply the truth of the 
humorous words of Dr. Richard Armour, 
professor of English at Scripps College, 
Claremont, Calif., which appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post: 


... by an effort of will, 

I always contrive to keep perfectly still, 

For it takes but a word of annoyance or pity 
And wham! there I am on another committee. 


Committees are named for various rea- 
sons, good and bad. What about the su- 
perior who is afraid to initiate anything 
himself, the one whose shoes are too big for 
him to fill, the one who refuses to make a 
decision, the one who lives in fear of the 
errors he might commit? What of the one 
who has something in mind and uses a 
committee for a rubber stamp? What of 
the one who has a committee, then muffles 
it? The superior who has a strong desire to 
be democratic but who doesn’t have the 
know-how? The one who operates what has 
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been called so well the “laissez-faire” type 
of school? The “let-George-do-it,” the pro- 
fessionally, mentally, and physically lazy 
one? 

The administration and supervision of 
the professional staff has as its supreme 
purpose the clearing of the decks for learn- 
ing. Let the group democratically contrib- 
ute by the leadership that is inherent in its 
individuals. Democracy in school staffs is 
dynamic leadership and intelligent follower- 
ship, just as it is outside of school. 

When our State Department was floun- 
dering with proposals for a Japanese treaty 
of peace, Dulles said to Secretary Acheson 
(Atlantic Monthly, November 1951, p. 89), 
“You'll never get anything done unless you 
select someone in whom you have confi- 
dence, give him a job to do, and then hold 
him to results. . . . Give him a target and 
enough authority to get there.” 

With our school staffs, let's put an end 
to the monstrous popularity of smothering 
to death ideas and individuals. Let’s bring 
individuals to the foreground, thinking of 
them as individuals with creative talent to 
exercise, Perhaps not all of them will be 
able to, but for those who can, let's let 
them. We need them badly. 


Education Moves in Traditional Grooves—But Isn’t 
“In the 


Education, as stated on more than one occasion, 


tends to move in traditional grooves until forces be- 
yond its control knock it out of its well-worn path- 
ways. Over the years we have seen subjects once 
regarded as invaluable discarded with no ill effects 
upon the individual or society. Latin and Greek 
are notable examples; Scott's Lady of the Lake has 
long been submerged beneath the surface of the 
waters together with other English literature musts. 
Milton's Paradise Lost and Bunyan's The Pilgrim's 
Progress are not as important as they once were. 
The Chinese worship of ancestors and the Hindu 


Groove” 


worship of the cow have for many years been re- 
garded by us as blocks to the industrial and scientific 
progress of those countries. Yet, have we not, after 
a fashion, been guilty of a similar type of worship of 
the past? It is not the purpose of this paper to be- 
little the great contributions of earlier generations 
There is no denying the importance of the past in 
better understanding of the present. But we do 
raise the question of how much time should be de 
voted to studying the past and how much time 
should be devoted to studying the present.—HYMAN 
M. Boootsu in The Social Studies. 
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The Case of 
the Drowsy Boy 


HENRY MILLER 


By 
EDNA M. McGLYNN 


ENRY MILLER looked out the window. 
The view Henry saw was nothing 
very different from thousands of other views 
of city streets, but it was interesting to him. 
There was old Mr. White pedaling by on 
a bicycle, Officer Welch standing on the 
corner, an oil truck delivering gasoline at a 
filling station, and a shiny new Buick ne- 
gotiating its way into a rather small parking 
space. Henry watched the Buick attentively. 
Miss Bagley’s purposefully cheerful voice 
broke in, finally, upon his consciousness. 
“Henry, you haven't told us what contri- 
bution you would like to make.” 
turned the 
pleasantly enough replied, “Pardon me. I 


Henry from window and 
didn’t hear what you said.” 

With characteristic patience, Miss Bagley 
repeated in more detail: “Henry, every 
other pupil has now decided what contri- 
bution he would like to make to our new 
transportation unit, except you. Of course, 
we will all go on the field trips to the ferry, 
the railroad station, the bus station, and the 
airport. But each of us must decide on a 
special contribution. Would you like to be 
on the committee making the mural show- 
ing the history of transportation, or would 
you like to be on the panel which will 
discuss how our city government is trying to 
meet our traffic problems?” 

Henry twirled a 
fingers. “I'd like a little more time to think 
it over, Miss Bagley. May I?” Henry was 
really trying to be pleasant and cooperative. 


pencil between his 


“Just a little longer, Henry. Then you 


must really make up your mind.” Miss 


Bagley was off. 
No matter how Henry procrastinated, he 


would meet with nothing but kindness, Miss 
Bagley had long since decided. There was 
something fundamentally wrong with the 
boy, she knew. But with kindness and pa- 
tience, she would find the cause of the 
trouble, apply the proper remedy, and make 
a good citizen out of Henry. After all, he 
was not a problem in the sense of being 
impudent or aggressive. 

Henry just sat. It was nothing more than 
that; he just sat. A “social promotion,” 
Henry at the age of fifteen had brought to 
Miss Bagley’s eighth-grade “Problems of De- 
mocracy” class a fifth-grade reading ability, 
an average IQ, a habit of dozing all morn- 
ing, and a pleasantly ingratiating manner. 
He was ready to agree to anything usually, 
but after the agreement, usually nothing 
happened. He just sat. 

In ten minutes’ time Miss Bagley came 
back to Henry with several books. “Henry, 
perhaps you would like to look into one of 
these, and report to the class what you 
find,” she suggested. 

Henry stood respectfully, took the books 
from her, and began a casual examination 
of them. Robert Fulton the Steamboat Man, 
The Years Pass Over the Cumberland Road, 
Modern City Traffic Problems, and Rail- 
roads Meet Competition were set aside 
quickly. But as Henry’s eye caught the title 
of the last book his whole manner changed. 

“I'd like to read this one,” he said. And 
in no time Henry Miller had changed from 
a listless, day-dreaming boy into an avid 
student, a willing worker, and a worthy 
member of his little community. 

Leaving What a Driver Should Know 
About the Inside of His Car with her 
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courteous problem child, Miss Bagley tip- 
toed off, smiling to herself. The key to 
success with children was recognizing indi- 
vidual she reminded herself. 
Find out what the boy likes, encourage him 
to talk freely about his interests, and he will 
soon be on the way to feeling that he 
really belongs to the group. The sense of 
belonging, she knew, the joy of participa- 
tion, was the key to good citizenship. 

When the bell rang, Henry came back to 
reality with reluctance. “May I have the 
book again tomorrow?” he asked, and with 
obvious pleasure received an affirmative 
answer. 


differences, 


A few minutes later, Henry was strolling 
down the street alone. Noting the posi- 
tion of the policeman in front of the gas 


station, he crossed over, sauntering by the 
variety store, the package store, the pawn, 
shop, and the plumber’s. As he reached the 
tavern, he observed two men, one of whom 
he knew by the name of'Dutchy. 

“Sure, I'll show you the hot spots,” 
Dutchy was saying excitedly to the other 
alcoholic looking character, “but first I've 
got to see if I can find Her.” 

Henry moved in closer, until Dutchy was 
aware of his presence. 

“Hey, Kid, tell Her I'll meet Her here in 
the tavern.” 

Henry made no move to go, but put out 
his hand silently. After pocketing a coin, 
he moved along a little more briskly. A 
few blocks away, he reached the building 
he called home. A two-story flat roofed 
wooden structure, with two windows in the 
front of the second story and one on the first, 
it badly needed a coat of paint and several 
panes of glass. But the rags stuffed into 
the broken windows bothered Henry no 
more than the sagging front steps or the 
torn wallpaper in the front hall. 

“Hey, Ma. Dutchy’s looking for you,” he 
called as he bounded up the flight of 
stairs into the kitchen. 

“Okay,” said his mother agreeably from 
behind the ironing board. “I'm through 
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here anyhow. Here's a couple of clean 
shirts for you.” 

Henry's mother, like Henry, was attrac- 
tive—tall, well built, blond, blue-eyed. Her 
blond hair was yellower and drier than 
Henry's, however, her eyes tired and hard, 
her cheeks unnaturally red. 

“Get yourself something to eat,” she said 
as she whisked off to dress, “and feed the 
baby, too, will you?” 

The baby was Henry's little year-old half- 
sister, who was at that point standing up 
and holding onto the bars of her crib. The 
little red head, as yet too young to talk, 
looked expectantly and cheerfully at Henry. 

Henry went to the closet, brought out a 
loaf of bread, a large piece of bologna, and 
a package of raisins. He took a quart bottle 
of milk from the window sill, and poured 
a glass of milk for himself and one for the 
baby. The little one sat down in her crib, 
taking the piece of bread he gave her in 
one hand, and a slice of bologna in the 
other. She munched away contentedly, at 
intervals taking long gulps of milk from a 
glass as Henry held it up to her mouth. 

“Oh, change the kid, too, will you?” said 
Mrs. Miller over her shoulder as she 
clattered down the stairs on her very high 
heels. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Miss Bagley knew that something was 
wrong with Henry Miller. But she 
merely decided that he needed glasses. 
The policeman on the corner, however, 
came closer to the surprising truth 
when he became curious about the boy. 
You see, Henry was so polite and ami- 
able in class, and his only difficulty was 
that he got drowsy and couldn’t focus 
his mind on his work. Dr. McGlynn, a 
professor in the social-studies depart- 
ment of State Teachers College, Salem, 
Mass., gives us a report on twenty-four 
hours in the life of Henry Miller that 
shows what Miss Bagley never dreamed 
of, and what Officer Welch had only 
begun to suspect. 
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Henry took a look at the fire in the 
kitchen stove, poured on a half a hod of 
coal, fixed the draft, then went to work 
changing the baby. The little thing clung to 
him, laughing and chattering. What her 
name should have been, Henry did not 
know or care. She was a cute little thing, 
and he liked to play with her. Fathers were 
of no great concern anyway. His own father 
had been in State Prison for about as long 
as he could remember. He and his mother 
had always got along somehow, and so 
would the baby. 

\t last, he put the little one back in her 
crib. Picking up the box of raisins, he 
there over her 
blanket. “That will keep you busy for a 


scatter ed some here and 
while,” he said. 

The 
what was coming, and was not to be diverted 
by picking up raisins. She stood up on tip 


toe, hanging onto the bars of the crib, and 


baby either understood or sensed 


as she watched him put on his hat and 
coat, her eyes became bigger and bigger, her 
lips turned down at the corners, and she 
began to cry. Henry went out, shut the door 
after him, and left the little one standing in 
the crib, sobbing as if her heart would 
break. 

As usual Beaulieu’s cellar was Henry's 
destination. Mrs. Beaulieu was dead, and 
old man Beaulieu worked nights. He never 
went down cellar. The only heat in the 
house was the kitchen stove. The boys 
hunted for kindling wood and bought coal 
by the bag, so there was no need to bring 
the coal and wood down cellar and then 
up again. 

The four Beaulieu boys were much of an 
age. Pete was a year older than Henry, the 
other three a little younger. The younger 
ones generally stole the bicycles. Henry 
and Pete made the decisions about repaint 
jobs and exchanging of parts, and did the 
selling. Only once in awhile, like tonight, 
did Henry get involved in the procuring 
end of things. 

“I saw old man White going by on his 
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bike again this afternoon,” he announced, 
as Pete opened the door for him. “Think 
I'll amble over and see if he remembered 
to lock it up.” 

Old man White had forgotten to lock 
the shed door. The lock on the wheel was 
easily removed, and Henry was back in no 
time. 

“Tires are good,” said Pete. “Better luck 
than I expected.” 

The five boys went to work immediately. 
The Beaulieus had inherited their father’s 
strong back and willingness to labor, even 
if they had not inherited or otherwise ac- 
quired his humble piety and simple hon- 
esty. Every Sunday morning he marched his 
four off to church with him, before he went 
to bed for his day's sleep himself. That was 
one place, of course, where Henry did not 
follow the Beaulieus. Nor was his mother 
the least bit interested that he should. 

Around one-thirty Pete 
“Time to knock off. The old man gets in 
by three tonight.” As they wiped the paint 
off their hands with turpentine, and hung 
up their paint stiffened dungarees, Henry 
confided in the group: 

“I got ahold of a good book today. All 
about driving cars, and repairing them. 
Gives me an idea. Why don’t we get jobs 
in garages or service stations, and then when 
we know enough about fixing them up, 
really go into business? I've seen ‘em steal 
cars in the movies; it isn’t any harder than 
taking bikes.’ 

By two o'clock Henry was back in his 
home. Another hod of coal on the fire, some 
more juggling of the drafts, another snack 
of bread and bologna, and Henry was ready 
to take care of the baby. The little thing 
was too sleepy to wake up completely, but 
Henry changed her, held a glass of milk 
to her lips for a little while, then put her 
back into the crib, tucking the blankets 


announced, 


warmly about her. Soon he was asleep him- 


self on his cot in the small windowless room 
between the kitchen and his mother’s bed- 
room. He did not wake up when his mother 
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stumbled through an hour or two later. 

Henry got to school on time as usual, 
even though it meant hurrying his break- 
fast in the diner, where he ate a fair propor- 
tion of his meals. He asked Miss Bagley for 
the book on autos just as soon as classes 
started, and went to work with a will. By 
ten o'clock, however, his usual annoying 
drowsiness came over him; he put his head 
down on his arms and dropped off to sleep. 

Thus it was that Miss Bagley found him 
when recess began. “Henry, just what is it 
that makes you so tired? The day I talked 
to your mother she told me that you stay 
in nights taking care of your little sister, 
and you get plenty of sleep. She says you 
eat well-balanced meals. I really think we 
should see the school physician.” 

“It must be my eyes, Miss Bagley,” said 
Henry drowsily, but pleasantly. “Every time 
I read anything, my eyes get tired and I go 
to sleep. Maybe I need glasses.” 

That afternoon, when the pupils were all 
busy with one activity or another and 
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Henry, fortified with a couple of cups of his 
mother’s good strong coffee for lunch, was 
happily reading his book on repairing cars, 
Miss Bagley was with the principal. 

“Yes, I know,” she was insisting, “the 
records all say his eyesight is perfect. But J 
think we should find some way of getting 
glasses for that boy. He wants to do his 
work, and he says himself his eyes get so 
tired he simply cannot read. He's a good 
boy, even if he does come from a poor en- 
vironment. We ought to help him.” 

At the same moment, at the precinct 
station, Officer Welch was saying, “I wonder 
if it’s mere coincidence that every time a 
bicycle is reported stolen anywhere in this 
part of town, that Miller kid shows up in 
the morning with paint under his finger 
nails, and smelling of turpentine? Where 
does he get the money anyhow for ham and 
eggs every morning? I tell you, somebody 
besides me ought to keep an eye on that 
kid. I'm on duty days, but he’s up to 
deviltry nights.” 


o 


Two High Schools Exchange Assembly Programs 


“Gee, aren't those kids smart?” “It was fun, wasn't 
it?” “When can we do it again?” “Aren't their stu- 


“I certainly know more about the 
question than I did before.” These were severai of 


dents friendly?” 


the comments made by participating students in a 
panel-discussion program on the topic “Should We 
The assembly 
program, which included participants from two local 
high schools, had just been completed and the stu- 
dents made these comments on their way out. 
Each term the Problems of American Democracy 
classes at Bayside and Newtown High Schools ar- 
range an exchange assembly program. At these pro 
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grams students from the two schools present a panel 
discussion program before an audience of a thou- 
sand or more students. This past term five students 
from Bayside High School and five students from 
Newtown High School participated in such a pro- 
gram, which was presented at both high schools on 
different dates. 

In order to plan such a program a group of stu- 
dents from each school meet in a preliminary con 
ference to determine the topic which they would 


like to discuss. After they have agreed upon a topic 
which appears to be of current interest to high- 
school students, the students spend several wecks 
in the library doing research in the area. Another 
conference is then held at which the pupil partici 
pants present the various facets of the topic which 
appear significant and ought to be incorporated into 
the panel discussion. Each of the participants is 
then asked to do further research on one or two of 
the major sub-areas of the topic. Several weeks later 
the first rehearsal is held and then the program is 
ready for presentation at each of the schools. 

In order to avoid any competition between the 
schools, one student representative from each school 
speaks on each side of the question. The panel, 
therefore, includes five students, two on each side of 
the question, and a chairman. In order to include as 
large a group of students as possible in the activity, 
two separate panels of students are organized. One 
panel is used in one program and the second panel 
is used in the program in the other school.—Epwarp 
R. Kotevzon and Joun G. Kuntr in Strengthening 
Democracy (New York City Board of Education) 
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An assignment for all the 
pupils in Northampton High 


THE TEACHER” 


By 
ALBERT M. LERCH 


S TEACHERS do we often wonder what 
A our students think of us? Do we 
wonder often what is passing through their 
minds as we stand before them in our class- 
rooms day after day? 

Do we, as teachers, sometimes harbor the 
idea that we are the supreme authority in 
the classroom whom no student dare chal- 
lenge or question? Do we sometimes share 
the thought that teachers do no wrong or do 
not offend in the classroom? Do we find it 
easy to place the blame upon the students 
and never upon ourselves? We could con- 
tinue to ask ourselves questions concerning 
teacher and pupil relations and receive 
various responses, explanations, and justifi- 
cations, 

In our school several teachers began to 
wonder about some of these things and 
decided to do something about it. The 
civics teachers and the guidance teachers 
asked every student in the high school to 
write a paper entitled, “If I Were the 
Teacher.” The students were informed that 
no names of any teachers were to be men- 
tioned; they were to be frank and honest; 
they were to write without bitterness or 
rancor; and they had the choice of either 
signing or not signing their names to their 
papers. The civics and guidance teachers 
were selected to conduct this experiment 
because they came in contact with all the 
students in the school in their classes and 
were well liked by the students. We felt 
that the students would be more frank with 
these teachers and without fear of reprisal. 

When the papers came in, we found that 
many students had signed their names. 
Many of them commented that they felt 


the teachers had a difficult profession and 
that the teachers as a whole were doing a 
good job in the classroom. Some mentioned 
the fact that there are certain days when 
teachers are not feeling up to par, which 
sometimes may account for teachers’ con- 
trary behavior. Others thought the teachers 
should be more strict in their discipline. 

Here are listed a selection of the reac- 
tions of the 500 students in our high school. 
They are representative of all the opinions 
and are hereby listed for the informational 
value they may have for teachers or any 
other school officials interested in a similar 
study. 

If I Were the Teacher 


1. I wouldn't lecture the entire class 
period. I would try to have different ac- 
tivities. 

2. I would tell the class some humorous 
stories as this would help to break the 
monotony of the class period. 

g. I would not criticize other teachers 
to the class. 

4. I would not assign too much home- 
work because other teachers also assign 
homework, which means the student goes 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


It was Robert Burns who wished in 
verse that some god could give us the 
gift to see ourselves as others see us. 
This perhaps can be accomplished 
without Divine intervention if you fol- 
low the plan of Northampton Area 
Joint High School, Northampton, Pa., 
where the author is a guidance counse- 
lor. 
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home heavily burdened with assignments. 

5. I would give the students a few 
minutes at the end of the class period to 
begin the next day’s assignment. This way 
we could get help from the teacher if we 
required it. 

6. I would not pity myself in front of 
the class. 

7. 1 would not complain every day 
about this and that. It might be an indica- 
tion one should not be in teaching. 

8. I would not play favorites or make a 
goat out of one of the pupils. 

g. I would not punish the entire class if 
one pupil misbehaved. 

10. I wouldn’t blow my top the minute 
a student makes a mistake. 

11. I would be more patient to those who 
can’t learn too well. 

12. I would not compare a student with 
his brother or sister who had been a former 
student in school because not all sisters 
and brothers learn alike. This sometimes 
creates bad feelings in the family. 

13. I would apologize and admit I was 
wrong if I accused someone unjustly. The 
student is expected to do this when he is 
in the wrong, so why not the teacher. 

14. I would not make a pupil feel cheap 
before the entire class. 

15. I would try to be as friendly and 
pleasant as I possibly could and smile 
frequently. 

16. I would extend the same courtesy to 
my students as I would expect from them. 

17. I would try to speak in a pleasant 
and gentle tone. 

18. I would not condemn a student until 
I knew the real story. 

19. I would rule my class with kindness 
rather than with fear. 


Adolescent 


He [the adolescent] looks at his body to see 
whether it is as good as everybody else's. He 
may find himself too short or too tall cr too thin 
or too fat or too weak, or even may fear he is too 
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There is no doubt that most teachers are 
familiar with the points just made. They 
perhaps were reminded about them in 
teacher-training institutions, while attend- 
ing educational conferences, or they may 
have read about them in educational publi- 
cations. But since teachers sometimes are 
inclined to harbor the thought that such 
faults apply to others but not to them- 
selves, it would be most interesting for 
teachers in a school to run a check on them- 
selves and see how they rate with their stu- 
dents. Then when the results have been 
gathered, let the faculty examine them 
with an open mind and set about putting 
their house in order. We will be more 
successful in correcting others after we have 
first corrected the faults within ourselves. 

Many of us, as teachers, have secretly or 
openly found fault or criticized our college 
instructors, speakers at educational meet- 
ings or other occasions, and desired greatly 
to show them their errors or faulty ways. 
In like manner, then, we should be willing 
to make an honest effort to correct our fail- 
ings as discovered by our students. 

Since the teacher and students make up 
the class, it is not fair to make it appear 
as though the teacher should be the only 
one evaluated. It is our intent to ask the 
students to evaluate themselves in as frank 
a manner as they evaluated their teachers. 
It might also be highly desirable that the 
teachers evaluate their students. The find- 
ings of all these studies could then be 
compiled and published in the school 
newspaper or discussed in the homeroom 
program. This would lead to a better 
understanding between the students and 
teachers and create a mutual respect be- 
tween the two groups. 


Inventory 


strong. There is a special problem for the physically 
handicapped or undeveloped, immature adolescent. 
For him it is as if his fears of inadequacy were con- 
firmed.—C. Covett in Massachusets Teacher. 





THE SPEAKER 
was ALMOST LATE 


By 
GERALD POOR 


r seEEMS that they can’t be graduated 
I officially without the Commencement 
speaker. Just what his purpose is I, per- 
sonally, haven't been quite able to discover, 
and I've been one. 

I suspect that it’s a haunting fear that 
have been missed over 


something might 


g 
four long years by innumerable teachers, 
so he is hired to make one final effort to 
fill any possible gaps before it is too late 
and the diplomas are handed out. I'm 
afraid, too, that Lincoln spoke the truth 
about Commencement speakers when he 
said, “The world will little note, nor long 
remember, what we say here.” 

They are supposed to be 
people, even in the smallest schools with 


important 


three graduates who divide the class-night 
program between them before the final rites 
begin. They are supposed to know what the 
world is all about and bring a note of 
optimism and scholarship with them. Every- 
one knows that they do this for money and 
many think, often with much evidence, that 
they are grossly overpaid. 

It isn’t, however, as easy as it looks, or 
even sounds. I think I can prove it. 

I had never attended a Commencement as 
the speaker and had a small urge to try. 
One day early in May I was called from a 
committee meeting, the only break I got, to 
take a long-distance call. A Miss Woodward 
wanted to know if I would perform for 
her eighth graders on a date in late May. 
She had wanted to get Dr. Beck but he was 
already signed. The pay standard for the 
echelon to which I properly belonged—the 
lowest—was standard. The school which she 


named was well known in the Pontiac area. 
It was a three-hour drive {rom our college, 
but by a fortunate combination of classes I 
decided I could take the assignment, visit 
my brother and family in Birmingham, and 
have enough of the morning left next day 
to get home. In short, I accepted. 

Since this was my first venture I had to 
brew up a speech. It was, I discovered, not 
sO easy. 

On the appointed evening I was outside 
the school at 7:30. I decided to go in and 
take a look, and let Miss Woodward know 
that the speaker had duly arrived, realizing 
from experience that it is a relief to know. 

Boys were putting folding chairs in rows 
in the gym. I said casually to one of them, 
“So this is where the graduates graduate,” 
and he chilled me with his reply, “What do 
you mean? We're having a minstrel show.” 

That stirred me, putting it mildly, though 
the boy was very calm. He did take me to a 
woman teacher who was harassedly vice- 
president of minstrel shows. She heard my 
She 
allowed, never heard of Miss Woodward. I 


story, between distractions. had, she 
was incredulous, but what could I say? I 
was speechless. 

Then she brightened up and said, 
“There's an elementary school, not far from 
here, that must be the one. Back to the stop 
light, turn left, and it’s about half a mile 
on the left. That must be the one.” 

I was dismissed. Back to the stop light, 
turn left, half a mile, and lo, a schoolhouse. 
But such a lonely looking building with 
only one light in what seemed to be the 


office. 
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I wheeled in with a spatter of gravel. I 
shook the front door, fully realizing that 
this could not be the place. Anyway, I shook 
out a principal who heard my story, con- 
cluding with my search for the apparently 
mythical Miss Woodward. He agreed with 
the first teacher I'd met. He'd never heard 
of her either. 

He directed me back to the home of the 
superintendent of schools and minstrel 
shows. Back toward town, turn left beyond 
the gas station, third house on the right. I 
hurried, for it was late. I found the house 
easily. It was locked up tight. 

Well, might as well see the show. Be- 
sides, superintendents are apt to be around 
schools, especially with minstrel shows go- 
ing on. I went back. 

“Yes, I know of her,” he said when I 
told him my story. “Follow me.” I was glad 
to just follow along. I didn’t dare look at a 
clock. 


We went through miles, it seemed, of 
corridors, to an office complete with phone, 


where he got a whole series of busy signals 
and blanks. Finally he gave up. 

“There’s a country school not far from 
here,”’ he said, “and Miss Woodward is the 
principal. I can tell you how to get there. 
It’s only three or four miles. You go out to 
the stop light, turn to the right—” 

It seemed good to start out with a promise 
of success. It was ten after eight. I didn’t 
find the school as soon as I thought I would. 
I drifted along numbly and suddenly there 
it was—a schoolhouse, ringed with cars. It 
had to be the place and it was. 

I stumbled up the steps, blood pressure 
high, breath rapid. A teacher, obviously a 
teacher, was approaching. It was 8:20, but 
what were clearly candidates for eighth- 
grade graduation were milling noisily about 
down the hall. I was still on time. 

The teacher was the elusive Miss Wood- 
ward. “So you got here all right!” she ex- 
claimed. 

I agreed, being brief and saving breath all 
in one operation. 
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Miss Woodward said, “I didn’t give you 
any detailed directions. They're so confus- 
ing, you know.” I also know how confusing 
their absence can be. Some day I hope to be 
able to give Miss Woodward some general 
directions for Boston. 

I did my part on the program eventually. 
I thought it went very well, considering 
what I'd been through. 

Miss Woodward asked whether I'd mind 
if she rode back to town with me, since she 
had no car. I expressed a wish to hurry back 
to Birmingham and she assured me that it 
would just be a moment. Then she and the 
school board retired into the inner office 
and shut the door. I hoped that they were 
writing me a check for the $25 I had sup- 
posedly earned. 

I waited. I waited. People went home. 
The janitor and I folded the chairs and put 
them away. I stood around. Eventually Miss 
Woodward appeared and we got going. 

There was a good deal of silence in the 
car. Eventually she mentioned a subject that 
I did want to discuss. She said, “We never 
did get a check written for you. We were 
just too busy. We’ll send it to you. I know 
that you'll get it if we just send it to the 
college.” 

A bit of visiting was possible that night, 
but not much. 

No check came. Time passed. No check. 
After a while I wrote to her and suggested 
that before their fiscal year closed I'd ap- 
preciate my check. It came back promptly 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Once Dr. Poor was a Commence- 
ment speaker. As a beginner, and a 
pinch-hitter at that, he ranked in the 
lowest echelon of this calling—to put it 
crudely, the $25 level. His adventures 
on the occasion may well make aspir- 
ants to the honor think twice before 
they accept an invitation. He is pro 
fessor of psychology and education at 
Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
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enough and I was duly paid. I had also 
learned some few things about being a Com- 
mencement speaker, deciding that it, like 
most business, had some tricky spots in it. 

At that time I didn’t know the complete 
story, and it cost me over half of the $2 I 
figured I had cleared. It seems that I had 


The School Smearers 


In the controversy stirred up in recent years by 
numerous critical attacks on our system of public 
education, there is grave danger to the processes of 
democratic discussion in the increasing tendency to 
confuse honest educational experimentation with 
suspect, subversive intentions. Vigorous criticism of 
pedagogic methods or ideas which are impractical or 
invalid has always been welcomed by teachers and 
administrators. It should not be replaced by indis- 
The danger re 
self-constituted au 


of disloyalty. 
sulting of 
thorities in the related field of textbooks is high- 


criminate accusation 


from the activities 
lighted in the report of the House Select Committee 
on Lobbying Activities. Said the report: 

“We all agree, of course, that our textbooks should 
be American, that they should not be the vehicle for 
the propagation of obnoxious doctrines. Yet the 
review of textbooks by self-appointed experts, es- 
pecially when undertaken under the aegis of an 
organization having a distinct legislative axe to 
grind, smacks too much of the bookburning orgies 
of Nuremberg to be accepted by thoughtful Ameri- 
cans without foreboding and alarm.” 

A parallel tendency exists in the field of persons, 
and authors find 


danger of being smeared by irresponsible allegations 


where educators themselves in 
of connections, no matter how remote, indirect, or 
tenuous, with other persons accused at another time 
in another place of subversive leanings. Instances 
of 


pamphlets, have recently dotted the educational 


these twin fallacies, in numerous articles and 
map from coast to coast. 

No one should question the right of any citizen 
to challenge the validity of educational experiments, 
but let us not equate educational experimentation 
with subversion. To argue that changed forms of re- 
port cards, summer workshops for teachers, the use 
of pedagogical motion pictures, the introduction of 
new textbooks, or even continued use of existing 
textbooks, changes in the awarding of prizes at com- 
mencement, and other professional matters are 
merely channels for the introduction of an allegedly 
subversive philosophy is to be guilty of false as- 
sociation. 


This fallacy of association is found in the field of 


a bill with the college. When Mrs. Wood- 
ward phoned she had reversed the charges 
and I had accepted the call. 

I am starting a society dedicated to the 
cause of more appreciation of Commence- 
ment speakers. Like to contribute financially 
or otherwise? 


o 


Fear Honest Thinking 


broad principles as well as methods. Thus, educa 
tional movements in this country to foster better 
race relations ought not to be attacked as Com- 
munist propaganda merely because the Soviet Union 
and Communists propagandize for that end. To do 
so not only maligns the sincerity of many earnest, 
loyal American citizens, but also hands the Com- 
munists on the world scene an invaluable propa- 
ganda instrument by allowing them to pose as sole 
champions of minority groups. 

It is time to restate with vigor the simple truth 
that an honest citizen can favor experimentation in 
methods of instruction, teaching better race rela- 
tions, improvement of health programs, extension 
of student guidance services and building better 
international understanding without thereby selling 
his soul to the Communists. 

rhe common reason behind this form of 
illogical attack on modern developments in our free 


most 


public-school system seems to be a deep fear of 
free, honest, independent thought. In their fear, 
such critics tend to associate any experimental 
teaching methods or materials which differ from 
those known to our grandparents with disloyalty 
and subversion. This retreat from reason reflects a 
longing for the good old days that never were, and 
a groundless fear of any form of change. Some 
times, too, other motivations for these destructive 
attacks are found, either separately or in conjunc- 
tion, such as penny-wise, pound-foolish tax-cutting, 
or personal or political reasons, often concealed 
behind a _ pseudo-“philosophy of 
Planned cooperation in parent and 
groups in the development of curriculums and 
methods can help to improve understanding on the 
part of honest critics and to minimize the effects 
of attacks by narrow interest groups. . . . 
Academic freedom has no meaning when it means 
only freedom to repeat endlessly the stalest, nar- 
rowest, most backward routines. Modern educators 
must look beyond timorous, unimaginative forms of 


education.” 
community 


“security” to courageous teaching, to the encourage- 
ment of forward-looking social criticism, to con- 
structive experimentation.—Strengthening Democ- 
racy (Board of Education, New York City). 





HEALTH 


It’s integrated into all subjects & 
all classes at Hurley High School 


from ALL ANGLES 


By 
J. E. MURPHY 


FALTH! Even now we can hardly re- 

frain from shuddering and shivering 
when we think of what health meant to 
us in the days of our youth. 

It meant the awful physical agony, that 
dread feeling of anticipation, when, having 
been sent to bed after a hot mustard foot 
bath, and wrapped up like a mummy in 
quilts and blankets, with the added woolen 
sock wound tightly around our throats, we 
lay and waited as we heard our mothers 
come, step by step, up the stairs, with that 
horrible sound of a spoon stirring, stirring, 
stirring the noxious mixture of Senna tea 
or Castor Oil, hopefully disguised in orange 
juice. No wonder that when we arrived in 
school our pre-school health experience 
led us to rebel against any teacher who be- 
gan to talk or discuss health. Health to us 
was always a painful cure, never a preven- 
tion. 

It was partly to overcome this complex 
against health and health teaching that the 
teachers of Hurley, Wis., High School 
launched a health program that we thought 
might prove pleasing and interesting, rather 
than boring and distasteful, by stressing the 
positive side of health. Another aim in our 
health program was the desire to make all 
of our teaching in all of our subjects con- 
form in some way to the great cardinal 
principles of education, one of the most 
basic of which is health. 

A committee of teachers began to work 
out a health program to be integrated into 
all subjects and all classes in the high 
school. After the committee worked out 
the desirable objectives in physiology, per- 
sonal hygiene, mental health, self-control, 


moderation, growing into maturity, family 
living, food and nutrition, exercise and 
relaxation, rest and sleep, community hy- 
giene and health services, safety first aid, 
environmental and occupational hygiene, 
and professional and occupational oppor- 
tunities in health and safety education, 
these objectives were listed and distributed 
to all subject teachers in the high school. 
The committee asked for suggestions and 
resource units, showing just which of these 
objectives could appropriately have a place 
in particular fields. The committee sum- 
marized all of these suggestions and drew 
up as comprehensive a plan as they could 
for incorporating them in the grades and 
subjects indicated. 

In the ninth grade, the physical-education 
classes covered health and health practices, 
including posture, exercise, recreation and 
rest, personal hygiene, care of the skin, the 
feet, the hands, the hair, the eyes, the nose 
and the ears, the common cold, fresh air, 
ventilation, sunlight, drinking, smoking, 
food and nutrition, overweight, under- 
weight, the importance of yearly check-up, 
safety measures in everyday life, and first 
aid. 

The ninth-grade civics classes covered 
units in community health and hygiene, 
pure food, pure water, proper waste dis- 
posal, and social and health insurance. The 
English classes taught mental health, intel- 
lectual and artistic hobbies, formation of 
proper habits of study, necessity for a bal- 
anced program of work and recreation, 
proper lighting, and proper ventilation. 

The manual arts’ ninth grade emphasized 
safety in the shop and in the home and the 
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proper methods of taking care of ventila- 
tion, heating, and cleanliness in the home. 
The junior-business classes worked out 
units on budgeting for health, health in- 
surance, and annual check ups. 

The Latin the Roman 
and Greek ideals of cleanliness and the care 


classes studied 


of the body, the Roman baths, the ideas 
of a sound mind in a sound body, and the 
Greek 
sculpture, and the perfect body. The do- 
mestic-science department stressed health in 
the home, proper dressing, proper food, 


Roman and civilization, culture, 


proper sanitation, and personal cleanliness. 

Ihe same process was continued in the 
tenth grade. The physical-education classes 
worked on social hygiene, adolescent devel- 
opment, sex knowledge and reproduction. 
A supplementary text was given for study 
and discussion in the boys’ physical-educa- 
tion classes and in the girls’ physical-edu- 
and 
asked to come in for special talks. The State 


cation classes. Nurses doctors were 
Board of Health also sent representatives 
to talk to both boys and girls. To bring out 
and emphasize the moral and spiritual side 
of sex, clergymen of all creeds were asked 
to come in and address the different classes, 
and also to give general talks to all of the 
high school. 

Ihe home-economics classes emphasized 
home living and the family, safety in the 
home, family relations and responsibilities, 
care of the sick in the home, care of babies, 
the real meaning of family love, the role of 
the adolescent girl in the home and family 
life, and the problems of the adolescent 
girl, physical and mental. 

The manual-training classes dealt with 
recreational needs and equipment in the 
home, the planning of a home that will be 
healthful, sanitary, safe, and arranged for 
comfort and cultural leisure. The biology 
classes stressed healthy human living and 
behavior and were given the task of pre- 
senting visual materials such as charts, 
drawings, and health movies sent by the 
State Board of Health. 
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The modern history classes studied the 


Greek and Roman ideals of health and 


physical beauty, the Olympic Games, an- 


cient and modern. Pupils learned the im- 
portance of healthy bodies and healthy 
minds in the upbuilding of great civiliza- 
tions and the effects of luxury, vice, and 
physical and menta! demoralization in the 
breaking down of great civilizations. 

The English classes emphasized stories 
of fine sports and sportsmanlike ideals, 
the importance of proper emotional control, 
the balancing of physical and intellectual 
hobbies for a sane, comfortable, and a civil- 
ized culture. The business classes worked 
out standards of personal cleanliness, proper 
balancing of work, and recreation essential 
to a good business enterprise. 

In the eleventh grade, the physical-educa- 
tion classes spent more time on food and 
nutrition, common diseases and their care, 
contagion, degenerative diseases, first aid, 
safety first, safety motor driving, adolescent 
changes, and immorality and its effect on 
society and family life. The domestic-science 
classes went more deeply into a study of 
preparation for marriage and family life, 
parental responsibility, the child's responsi- 
bility, and strengthening of family ties. 

The English classes stressed manners and 
social etiquette as a means of mental and 
personality adjustments, and the impor- 
tance of learning to understand oneself and 
others. 

The chemistry classes studied new drugs, 
adulteration of foods, water purification, 
quack drugs, quack advertising, and scien- 
tific attitudes toward health, medicines, and 
cures. American-history classes dealt with 
the ruggedness of the pioneer, the role of 
healthy, happy understanding people and 
families in opening up the west, the sim- 
ple healthy mentality of the pioneer family, 
the part that all of these played in produc- 
ing a vigorous, health-loving 


<<) 


mentally bal- 
anced civilization, and the necessity of cling- 
ing to healthy, sound ideals in family and 
national life. 
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The machine shops emphasized the neces- 
sity of good plumbing, proper ventilation, 
decent sewage disposal in the home, shop, 
and community, and the mental qualities 
necessary to insure cooperation and efficient, 
healthy, contented workers. The business 
courses took up budgeting for health in- 
surance, accident insurance, periodic health 
examinations, sound physical and mental 
characteristics needed in business occupa- 
tions, and proper family budgeting so as to 
provide for the future and avoid as much 
as possible the physical and mental strains 
that come from improperly managed in- 
comes. 

The art class drew posters and cartoons 
advertising tests, and 
hearing examinations, vaccinations, weight 
and height examinations. They showed the 
value of art as a recreational and relaxing 
hobby as well as a profession. Studies of 
pictures and sculptures emphasized the 
beauty of a healthy body. 

In the twelfth grade emphasis is strongly 
on the mental-health side. The physical- 
education classes, while reviewing personal, 
community, home and school health, safety, 
and first aid, devoted much of its time to 
developing proper mental habits, orderly 
thinking, controlled emotions, adjustment 
to physical and mental and social environ- 
ment, the danger to good mental health in 
use of drugs, alcohol, and patent medicines, 
sane and clear thinking processes, the nec- 
essity for rest, relaxation, friendships, and 
hobbies as essentials in mental health, and 
the choice of a career which will bring 
mental and physical as well as economic 
satisfaction. 

The American problems classes studied 
the civic effects of poverty, crime and de- 
linquency as the results of poor mental and 
physical health, the danger of broken 
homes, divorce and desertion due to physi- 
cal and mental discords, the necessity of 
health, hospital, and accident insurance, 
the effects of heredity, mental and physical, 
the scientific and Christian ideal in the 


tuberculin vision 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

In Hurley, Wis., High School, health 
topics are taught in all subjects and on 
all grade levels. Specific gopics are as- 
signed to each course, in a sequence 
that runs from Grade 9 through Grade 
12. Mr. Murphy is superintendent of 
schools in Hurley. 





care of the sick and afflicted, tolerance to- 
ward the less fortunate, physically and 
mentally, and the spirit of 
brotherhood in dealing with them. Drugs, 
alcohol, and resultant poverty and crime 
are studied in their relationship to a healthy 
personality, home, community, and nation. 

The physics classes took up the role of 
science in conquering disease and ill health, 
x-ray, chemotherapy, pneumo-thorax, the 
application of atomic power to medicine, 
the application of hydraulics, electricity, 
sound, light and heat, and mechanics in 
medicine. 

English devoted 
through essays and discussions to the devel 
opment of, the conserving of, and the en- 
riching of personality, dangers to pet 
sonality through drugs, alcohol and bad 
habits. These classes attempted to inculcate 
the idea that we are all made in the image 
and likeness of God, and, as such, our 


Christian 


classes much time 


bodies are to be considered living temples 
of a human soul and must never be con- 
sidered merely animal or materialistic. They 
dwelt on the vocational and life importance 
of healthy minds, sound bodies, and splen- 
did souls. The domestic-science department 
as its important contribution placed empha- 
sis on healthy and sane progress of girls 
and boys from friendship into marriage and 
on the physical and mental habits that 
make marriage and family life a success. 
Commercial-education classes made rat 
ing sheets on personal appearance, per- 
sonality, social and business poise, and 
emotional control. The speech classes de- 
voted their time to posture, poise, pleasing 
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personality, good enunciation, sociability, 
courtesy, manners, tactfulness, and ability 
to express views without irritating people. 

The machine shops and industrial courses 
stressed safety ground the factory, on the 
job, cooperation on jobs, and the ability to 
establish friendly and cordial relationships 
with fellow workmen and employers 


through properly controlled emotions. 

The domestic-science classes, all through 
their three years, have worked out a fine 
«program of social health, starting with 
personal care of the body, growing into 
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maturity, friendship, preparation for mar- 
riage, home nursing, care of babies, femi- 
nine hygiene and sex ideals, nutrition in 
the home, properly balanced meals, the 
mental and emotional strains in the home 
and how to meet them. 

The school itself finances inoculations 
for diphtheria, scarlet fever, and small pox. 
It works in cooperation with the County 
Health Committee for pre-school clinics, 
T. B. tests, x-ray examinations, and a com- 
plete audiometer test every two years for 
each pupil. 


Adult Council Helps Central High’s Agriculture Dept. 


The advisory council is an important part of the 
agriculture department of the Central High School 
of the Monmouth-Independence school district. . . . 

The aims we had in mind for this advisory coun 
cil, I shall enumerate as follows: 

1. To develop a sound agricultural program for 
the entire district, based upon the actual needs of 
the farmers in the district. 

2. To serve as a means of informing school ad- 
ministrators of certain policies or needs which would 
enhance the schools’ efficiency. 

3. To aid the agriculture teacher in becoming 
better informed as to “what to teach.” 

4. To assist in promoting and organizing adult 
farmer classes, based upon needs as seen by the 
farmers themselves. 

5. To aid the teacher in obtaining help in special 
problems. 

6. To offer active support in the matter of public 
relations. 

Our advisory council consists of nine members, 
selected on the basis of their farming interests and 
their particular location in the community. The first 
step in the selection of possible members was to make 
contacts with several successful farmers of long 
standing in the community for names of farmers 
who might be of assistance to our vocational-agri- 
culture program, These persons were then inter- 
viewed by me, with the thought uppermost in my 
mind, would they do the job that needed to be 
done? ... 

The advisory council has been of unlimited value 
to me. Many accomplishments of the department 
have come about as a result of the excellent advice 
of our council members. 


1. At the very first meeting of the advisory coun 
cil, the need of a transit and levelling rod was fore 
seen. This was purchased early in the fall from the 
veterans institutional on-farm training fund and 
has been used extensively by members of the vet- 
erans’ class, farmers in the community, and by the 
vocational-agriculture classes. . . . 

3. The council proposed an adult-education pro 
gram for the community. A ten-week course on soils 
was adopted as being the most important thing 
needed in the community. Members of the council 
interviewed an instructor, set up a tuition charge 
for the course, and then sold the idea to their neigh- 
bors. 

5. Individual members of the council made avail. 
able a purebred Duroc gilt as the start of a swine 
chain. This was awarded to a deserving boy. Another 
member contributed 3,000 pounds of barley and 
500 pounds of oats to the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica chapter to help with its farming activities. Part 
of this seed was used to seed the chapter farm, and 
the rest was used on boys’ supervised farming proj- 
ects. ... 

g. The council has made a study of the course of 
study offered in the vocational-agriculture depart 
ment and recommended minor changes in the cur- 
riculum, ... 

Agriculture teachers must believe in the effec- 
tiveness of advisory councils before they should at- 
tempt them. It is my firm belief that an effective 
agricultural program is dependent upon having a 
complete program in agricultural education that 
adequately meets the needs of all the rural people 
in the community.—Atvin M. Leacn in Oregon 
Education Journal. 





THE LAST STRAW: 
Snag Hill’s Class President 


By 
KATHERINE M. CARROLL 


T's THE last straw, that’s all. When our 

high school elects a boy like that Wilson 
to be president of the senior class, some- 
thing is radically wrong. Not wrong in a 
moral sense, you understand, but wrong in 
a social sense. We teachers cannot overlook 
the social aspects. 

After all, look at the people who have 
been presidents of our senior classes. Last 
year, it was Cabot Winslow, a fine boy, 
straight A’s all the way through. Then 
there was Richard Bradbury, not a scholarly 
type, but definitely a leader. He gets it 
from his mother—Mrs. Bradbury is presi- 
dent of the Garden Club. And of course, 
Cynthia Hartgate—she is at the Conserva- 
tory now. I don’t think that Wilson even 
knows what a conservatory is. 

How could he? The Snag Hill bunch 
know nothing but movies and television. 
There’s one thing that silly community 
survey showed up. Some of those people 
have television but no bathrooms, They say 
that what's the use of bathrooms when the 
water supply is so poor in their part of 
town. Well, whose fault is it that it’s poor? 
If they don’t pay the taxes, they can’t 
expect the service. People who work hard 
year in and year out, improve their prop- 
erty, and pay higher taxes. They get better 
service. But that Snag Hill crowd! 

They've always been shiftless. Why we 
had to spend time, energy, and money to 
find out about them, I'll never see. Run- 
ning around with notebooks counting 
garbage tins, electric lights, and such like. 
Of course, the streets are poor, sewage dis- 
posal is poor, houses are poor. Everything 
is poor—they’re poor people. Can't be 
changed, either. 


You can well imagine that the reformers 
didn’t agree with me on that. They wanted 
to pour the town’s money into that Snag- 
Hill area, give those people fine streets, 
fancy lights, and all sorts of things. Not 
only that but we were supposed to change 
the high school around to cater to the Snag 
Hill kids. It was on account of those reform- 
ers that we had a lot of foolish meetings. 
We discovered, at one of those get-togethers, 
that boys like Wilson weren't getting A’s, 
weren't taking college courses, and seemed 
to be really interested only in athletics. 
“Oh, that’s tragic,” said the reformers, “it 
should not go on.” 

That I couldn't see. Our high school has 
always had a top academic rating. We kept 
our standards up. Of course, the Snag Hill 
bunch dropped out or dragged along at the 
tail end. Was it our fault if they hadn't the 
ability? They're better off working anyway. 

But that was before the reformers took 
over. They told us, the teachers, that we 
had a narrow, middle-class attitude. This 
was so bad they got up a workshop course 
just to reconstruct the teachers. Of course, 
our eager beavers went along—spent six 
broiling weeks making “case studies of typi- 
cal and a-typical adolescents.” Came up 
with a brilliant conclusion: we have con- 
flicting value systems. We say work hard; 
Snag Hill says take it easy. We say plan 
for the future; Snag Hill says live from day 
to day. The eager beavers said this was too 
confusing so we'd have to change. 

Well, in a way, change we did. All the 
teachers got together and “formulated poli- 
cies” about courses, marks, prizes, club 
memberships, and I don’t know what all. 
We were supposed to cook up a lot of 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Snag Hill is “the other side of the 
tracks’—and there’s a Snag Hill in 
almost every town. The narrator of this 
story looks down her nose at the stu- 
dents from Snag Hill—and often there’s 
more than one of her on a faculty. Let 
her tell you how the reformers took this 
fine, academic high school and turned 
it into a kindergarten for those Snag 
Hill upstarts. Miss Carroll, the inter- 
preter in this case, is now a teaching 
fellow at Boston University, Boston, 
Mass., where she is completing work for 
her doctorate. 





fancy ideas to get all of the pupils into all 
of the activities. Musn’t speak to Snag Hill 
children in a loud tone of voice; must in- 
vite them into every club—not only invite 
them but encourage them, no less. And we 
were to have more “non-verbal activities.” 

Ihe PTA thought the whole thing was 
too marvelous. The workshoppers gave 
talks at the PTA meetings and the good 
ladies got all “het up” about democracy. 


So they decided to set up some prizes for 
citizenship, cooking, dressmaking, carpen- 
try, art work—anything that didn’t require 
brains. This was supposed to encourage the 


underprivileged. As usual it just gave the 
teachers a lot of extra work and the Snag 
Hill crowd got all excited. It was as much 
as I could do to get my regular work done. 

I imagine that my regular work wasn’t 
considered very First, they 
wanted me to make sociograms of my classes. 
I was supposed to ask who wanted to sit 
next to 


important. 


whom or who 


wanted to work 
on committees with whom. That was to 
show “patterns of acceptance or rejection.” 
Well, I did it and I made some fancy charts. 
But I have always seated my pupils the way 
I thought best—you've got to keep the imps 
separated. And that’s the way it’s going to 
be unless someone orders me to do differ- 
ently. And as for committee work—I'll take 
no part in any such nonsense. It’s just an 


excuse to waste time and gab. So I just put 
the sociograms in a nice clean folder and 
tucked them away in my desk. 

Same thing with that social analysis sheet. 
I answered all the questions, typed it up 
neatly, and tucked it away. The 
beavers were shocked. should have 
heard the rumpus in their classes—chairs 


eager 
You 


moved around, movies, trips to the library, 
excursions here and there. Everybody run- 
ning around and excited. You can't tell me 
that anything important was learned. I even 
heard one of the girls say “Gee, this is fun” 
—it was a Snag Hill girl, too. When I told 
her teacher about it, she was pleased. She 
actually “That's 
Now if we could only get all the girls and 
boys to feel that way, we'd have a better 
school.” 


said to me, wonderful. 


A better school! I think the place is go- 
ing to the dogs. Why, we've even put in a 
whole new course called Social Living. It’s 
all about attitudes, and how you like and 
hate your parents, how to have the right 
attitudes to make friends, get along in 
school—even to make dates! Last year they 
just sat around and talked about all this 
silly stuff. Finally, the pupils, not the 
teachers, decided to put on an assembly 
program. And that’s when our friend Wil- 
son got into the limelight. He ran the whole 
affair. He got a bunch of them to write some 
skits about manners; he rounded up a lot of 
scenery; he even got the football squad to 
act out one part all by themselves. 

I'd like to tell 
According to them, it’s good taste for a 
girl to wear a red sweater and a green 
scarf as long as she’s a brunette. That 
makes it fine for those foreign girls to run 
around making like gypsies. And it’s just 
wonderful to be informal in your manners. 
Better to say “Hi” to a teacher than “Good 
morning, Miss Brown” with ‘ 
hostility.” The pupils decided to tolerate 


you about those skits. 


‘underlying 


our “old-fashioned point of view.” Parents 
are to be tolerated too—and reeducated. 
From this assembly program, we got the 





Tue Last Straw: SNAG 
idea that the pupils were trying to convert 
us to a new religion. That shows you how 
things can get out of control. 

They brought in religion, too—something 


about the practical application of the prin- 
ciples of brotherhood. My sainted father— 
he was a deacon of our church for thirty 


years—would have turned over in his grave. 
He was so charitable, in the real Christian 
way. Every Thanksgiving and Christmas he 
had the whole family out distributing bas- 
kets to the Snag Hill poor. He left money for 
a free bed in the hospital, too. I can hear 
him now, saying, “Martha, we've got to help 
those people. The country needs a supply of 
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healthy workers, satisfied 
in society.” 

And that’s the way it should be. The 
cream rises to the top. The people with less 
brains and ambition have got to stay at 
their level. That’s why I can’t see that 
Wilson as president of our Senior Class. 
Have our best boys and girls got to take 
orders from him? Just because he ran that 
assembly program doesn’t make him an A 
student or a social leader. I said as much 
to one of the PTA ladies and do you know 
what she told me? The PTA is thinking of 
giving that Wilson the citizenship award 
for the year. It’s the last straw. 


with their place 


Gifted Child: We “Skip” Him in More Ways Than One 


...L. M. Terman and M. H. Oden . . . showed 
that the gifted child was attractive and well-rounded 
and “not the physical weakling and social misfit 
so often pictured in popular thought.” This study 
indicated the “conservative estimate that more than 
half of the children with IQ's of 195 or above had 
already mastered the schooi curriculum to a point 
two full grades beyond the one in which they were 
enrolled, and some of them as much as three or 
four grades beyond.” 

Nevertheless, and while the need for improving 
the educational opportunities of gifted children were 
being more and more theoretically recognized, the 
extent to which the need was being met was not too 
encouraging. In 1949 it was reported that responses 
from teacher-education institutions, departments and 
schools of education in the colleges and universities, 
and from superintendents of 100 large cities in the 
United States that “little attention was 
given to gifted children,” although a few cities pro- 
vided special classes for them. 

Only California, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Wis- 
consin in 1947 “had established some degree of 
legislative authority for organizing special classes for 
the mentally gifted,” and only two states had made 
financial provision for the support of such work. 
Very few city school systems seemed to be giving 
any special attention to gifted children “beyond 
permitting an accelerated program through the 
medium of special promotion or ‘skipping.’” 

Two years later only six state departments of edu- 


showed 


cation indicated some type of provision for gifted 
children, and six city school systems reported that 
their provisions for such work had been discon 
tinued. It was also reported that the teacher-educa 
tion institutions were giving much more attention 
to the preparation of teachers of mentally deficient 
children than to the preparation of teachers of 
gifted and talented children, the ratio being about 


7-5 to 1. Apparently what the teacher-education in 


stitutions had come euphoniously to call “special 
education” actually generally meant education for 
the physically and mentally deficient children 

To encourage primary attention to the inferior 
rather than to the superior in ability in the schools 
and colleges in the long run will bring false educa 
tional blessings. Two decades ago Edward L. Thorn 
dike pointed out this danger and said that practices 
at that time were “surely bad” and could not bring 
profit to those of inferior ability or the community 
He declared that the increased and increasing edu 
cational resources should be used “to aid young men 
and women whom nature and nurture have chosen 
to profit from schooling.” 

Those who could do much for the world should 
be given more educational attention: “In the wars 
we are incessantly waging against disease, misery, 
depravity, injustice, and ugliness, we should not 
provide our best marksmen with the poorest 
weapons nor ask our bravest to fight with their 
naked hands,.”"—Epcar W. KNicHur in 
Society. 


School and 





Hand-Me-Down 
METHODS of TEACHING 


By M. I 


HE MATHEMATICS teacher who seized a 
T small boy by the ankles and held him 
upside down before the class to illustrate 
may have been 
carrying things a little far. His act, however, 
possessed the rich qualities of surprise and 
movement and certainly lacked the inevit- 
able dullness of most telling or lecturing 
activities. 


“inversion of fractions” 


Unfortunately, the possibilities for this 
kind of showmanship are too few to allow 
for its development as a broad guiding 
principle in teaching. Yet one could hardly 
find a better illustration of a complete de- 
parture from the stultifying drudgery of 
tradition in the classroom. 

Inevitably, any such example brings up 
the same, constantly recurring question in 
our perennial controversy over ways of 
Why certain traditional 
methods considered bad when they have ap- 
parently stood the long test of experience? 
More important, why have modern educa- 
tional philosophies created an unprece- 
dented self-consciousness among teachers, 
without answering this important question 
for the great majority? 

The truth is that current uncertainties 
and clashes over “methods” have divided 
teachers curiously into at least four distinct 
classes. First, there is the earnest teacher 
who is dutifully and conscientiously trying 
out new methods but who constantly feels 
a frustrating uncertainty or skepticism 
about them. A second type is the one who, 
perhaps because of poor training or inertia, 
follows traditional method slavishly and 
yet feels a strong defensive guilt whenever 
the subject of method is brought up. A third 


teaching. are 


. STORY 


group might be represented as lying some- 
where between the first two and helplessly 
experiencing both guilt and uncertainty be- 
cause of a belief that in each situation there 
subtle and inviolate “correct 
method” which is beyond their ken but 


is some 


which they are expected to grasp and put 
into practice. Finally, there are the fortu 
nate few who have apparently found a 
happy rationale for teaching and who seem 
to move with complete confidence and 
assurance in the classroom. 

Needless to say, our concern is with the 
first three groups, i.e., those to whom this 
question of methods is a greater or lesser 
perplexity. Thus to them, in whom the 
welter of new educational ideas may have 
produced unbelief or confusion, it seems 
necessary to say at the very beginning that 
there is no special sublety or complexity 
involved in a modern approach to teaching. 

In spite of the seeming intricacies of the 
justifiably thorough and exhaustive writings 
of our leading educational philosophers, the 
they reach 
straightforward and explicit. Theirs has 
been the necessary task of groundbreaking 
analysis and refutation covering literally a 


conclusions are invariably 


hundred philosophic areas in arriving at 
honest and unshackled statements of educa- 
tional principles. Yet these statements are 
not only lucid and logical but are clearly 
practicable. 

For instance, one of the main concerns 
of most educational innovators of the past 
half-century has been the critical destruc- 
tion of “hand-me-down methods” of teach- 
ing. Yet we must not make the mistake of 
assuming that such reformers were inter- 
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ested in change just for the sake of change 
or that they necessarily felt that change 
must be radical or revolutionary. They have 
simply attacked, honestly and without bias, 
the ancient assumptions that lay uncon- 
sciously behind the handed-down practices 
carried on in schools since early times. 

As a result of their efforts, three main 
new realizations have influenced teaching 
method very greatly in the past generation. 
The first and most obvious of these has been 
our awakening to a critical consciousness of 
the exact origin of various methods. 

For instance, one can hardly feel that 
the so-called “lecture method” is precious 
and sacrosanct when it is thoroughly un- 
derstood that this method originated in a 
time when there were virtually no books or 
written materials for study. Its early adop- 
tion by teachers was not the result of a 
studied choice among various alternatives 
but almost a sheer necessity. In the same 
way, the question-and-answer technique may 
be traced back to some such worthy as 
Socrates, who used it purely for dialectical 
purposes. 

Even our more lately developed slavish- 
ness to textbooks undoubtedly had its roots 
in the strong religious tradition of scrip- 
ture-search and _ exegesis-of-sacred-texts. 
Thus the simplest logic would demand at 
least some re-examination of these and 
other similar practices which are not nec- 
essarily best for all time or for all purposes 
even though each was originally developed 
in a highly consistent context in some 
earlier era. 

Another important understanding which 
philosophers have been most intent upon is 
that involving the relation of learner to 
teacher. Emerging from their broadly rami- 
fied considerations of epistemology are a 
number of highly clarifying simplifications. 
Forsaking standard philosophic terminol- 
ogy, we may compare certain familiar con- 
cepts in teaching under the more familiar 
names by which we best know and under- 
stand them. 


gol 


For instance, we have been shown that 
traditional teachers almost invariably adopt 
one of three subconscious attitudes. These 
are perhaps best known as the “jug-and- 
mug” approach, the “potter-and-clay” no- 
tion, and the “gardener-and-plant” analogy. 
Of course, in the “jug-and-mug’’ concept 
the teacher is the jug and the pupils are 
passive receptacles into which wisdom is 
poured. Conceived thus, the teaching proc- 
ess is simple and uncritical. The only prob- 
lem involved is that of insuring that the 
teacher is full of the subject and that the 
pupil is coerced into the proper funnel- 
like attitude. 

On the other hand, the “potter-and-clay” 
approach somewhat differently assumes a 
careful shaping of the plastic formlessness 
of pupils into something which the master 
craftsman, ie., the teacher, conceives in his 
superior wisdom. This approach presumes 
an infinitely powerful and almost divine 
function on the part of the teacher. The 
pupil, however, is again the passive agent 
in the process. 

The “gardener-and-plant” idea perhaps 
represents some advance over the other two, 
but it also assumes both the primacy of the 
teacher and the passivity of the pupils. 

We do not have to seek far to locate 
the fallacies in these handed-down concep- 
tions. The joint contributions of biology, 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Most high-school teachers, says Dr. 
Story, feel a certain amount of frustrat- 
ing uncertainty or guilt about their 
teaching methods—they are victims of 
the tug-of-war between traditional and 
modern techniques of instruction. The 
author hopes to dispel some of this un- 
certainty and uneasiness by explaining 
the original reason-for-existence of tra- 
ditional methods, and by showing that 
these “hand-me-downs” don’t suit our 
purposes today. Dr. Story ts professor 
of education in Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S.C. 
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experimental psychology, and anthropology formance and completely banish humane or 
have not only fully exploded the assump- other considerations. In the same way one 
tions behind these older traditions but have can logically justify almost any practice if 
virtually made them seem ludicrous. The the end sought is fully and completely con- 
point, of course, is that the important things _ sistent with it. Thus if one’s avowed pur- 
in schools are the pupils, and any concep- pose is narrow enough, the most routinized 
tion which assumes a pre-eminent position technique of rote learning may become as 
for the teacher is truly more concerned with defensible as any other method. 
some traditional stereotype of status-rela- The crucial concern lies, therefore, in the 
tionship than it is with the all-important question of what we as educators are hon- 
business of learning. The implicit notion estly hoping to achieve. Thus when we 
that teachers do the work while pupils are extend our purposes beyond the mere ac- 
merely passive recipients is admittedly ri- cumulation of facts to such typical outcomes 
diculous to us all. Yet the vise-grip of tra- as attitudes and behavior, we must inevit- 
ditional conceptions still causes many in- ably face up to the limitations of older 
telligent and well-meaning teachers to ques- methods which originally had no concern 
tion any new approach automatically and for these broader objectives. 
often to label it as either devious or un- True enough, the reactionary attitude is 
sound, always somewhat tempting, especially as we 
A final and even more important contri- falter before the great difficulties involved 
bution of recent educational thought has _ in achieving newer and more complex goals 
been a clarification of the relationship be- in education. It is thus especially important 
tween method and purpose in teaching. that we examine carefully and critically the 
We fall too easily into the habit of think- dubious heirlooms handed down to us in 
ing that any given method is either good or _ the best of faith by an older generation. As 
bad. Obviously, however, a method may be many of us who grew up in populous and 
judged to be good or bad only in terms of not-too-prosperous families know, “hand- 
purpose. The animal trainer who uses the me-downs” may still seem to be too useful to 
lash frequently may have the best method throw away, but the great tragedy is that 
if we callously delimit his goal to mere per- they seldom fit properly. 


Explain That Writing is Hard Work 


In summary, then, what is the psychology of probably come to them out of the nowhere. 


writers? In the first place, no sane person really Third, the student must be given some sense of 
likes the travail of composition. In the second progress and accomplishment—if possible, this 
place, a strong will results in the production of the — should be afforded him in the very pattern and aim 
desired piece of composition. In the third place, of the instruction. Perhaps some of the material 
everybody loves to read what he’s written and to should be published—orally or in print—and with 
admire it. praise. Make him a professional, and he'll want 

In view of what I've said my particular suggestion _to join the million writers Elmo Roper spoke of. In 
is that we recognize the facts of life in writing the fourth place, I'd urge mildly: Take a writing 
and tell students about them. My first injunction assignment yourself sometime; for example, do a 
would therefore be: Tell young people how difh piece for newspaper publication in your com- 
cult it is for anyone to write and explain some munity on Volume I of the new curriculum material 
thing of the process. Then, thereafter, discuss with the Council will issue shortly. Finally, and above 
them the role of inspiration versus perspiration and all, when you are teaching composition: be chari 


explain that, once they start writing, the ideas will table——Max J. Herzperc in The English Journal. 
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ORAL BOOK REVIEWS 


By WALLACE 


ERHAPS ONE of the most dreaded assign- 
P ments that confronts a high-school stu- 
dent in an English class is that of giving a 
book report. To the average pupil it means 
that he must first read a book, take notes, 
prepare a written report that follows an 
outline given to him by his English teacher, 
and then hand in the report—to be read 
only by his instructor. 

Such a procedure often dims the zeal of 
a student who wants to read but doesn’t 
relish the idea of putting down on paper 
such items as the main characters, author, 
publisher, setting, plot, ending, etc. Most 
of the outlines dictate that such a plan be 
followed in this manner. It gets very mo- 
notonous for the student who may want to 
plan his review in a more interesting man- 
ner. 

Many teachers receive book reviews writ- 
ten with brilliance, grammatical perfection, 
and professional style. But it doesn’t take 
long for the instructor to realize that such 
reports did not originate with the student. 
Although the teacher may know that the 
work doesn’t belong to the student, he may 
find it difficult to prove unless he finds the 
actual sources—bookjackets, Time Maga- 
zine, Keller's Digest of Books, etc. It would 
be find many 
students really write their own reviews. 

I had the same problem that other Eng- 
lish instructors face, and I decided to do 
something about it. I felt that there was a 
place in the English class for the book re- 
view. However, I felt that some attempt 
should be made to eliminate the kind of 
stereotyped report that is usually required 
in written form. 

The first change that I made came in the 


most interesting to how 
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manner of presentation ol the report. It is 
my contention that when a person sees a 
movie or a ball game, or reads a book, he 
enjoys talking about it, not writing about 
it. Therefore, I made all of my report as- 
signments oral instead of written. 

My next step was to eliminate the old, 
formal outline and allow the pupil the 
freedom of telling about his book as he 
would to a friend, except that in this case 
he would be talking to all of his class 
mates. After the review was finished, mem- 
bers of the class were invited to ask ques- 
tions and discuss any vital topic with the 
narrator. Many of the reports developed 
into fine discussions. 

Besides eliminating the possibility of 
copying, the oral report allows a maximum 
of freedom. There is no outline that must 
be followed. Questions that may be asked 
by other students sometimes bring out 
salient facts that may have been ignored 
in a written report. By permitting all of the 
students to listen to the reviews, I find that 
their interest is kindled to such an extent 
that they will often read the books being 
discussed. At least their familiarity with 
different types of books is increased and as 
a result broadens their own selections. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The drawbacks of written book re 
ports, in Mr, Goldstein’s experience, 
are numerous and serious. But he be- 
lieves that there isn’t anything wrong 
with written reports that oral book re- 
views won't cure. The author is chair- 
man of the English department of J. M. 
Wright Technical School, Stamford, 
Conn. 
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Furthermore, this verbal rendition of a 
report has become an integral part of the 
speech program and has helped many of 
the students to improve in the art of self- 
expression, 

Since the oral report was introduced into 
the English program, the students have 
revealed an increased interest in reading. 
‘Twice as many books were borrowed from 
the school library last year as the year be- 
fore. Fewer students were unprepared when 
the reviews were due. In fact, some pupils 
volunteered to give extra reviews. 

Because some of the pupils indicated a 
desire to present more than the required 
number of reports, I established a system 
whereby a report would be due every nine 
weeks, or four a year. For every four books 
reviewed in addition to the four required, 
the student would receive a new book at 
my expense. Many students added new 
books to their libraries last year, as this 


A Gold Mine 


There is a gold mine of visual aids in the old 
magazines in your cellar or attic. But you must have 
imagination to use them to the best advantage in 
the secondary-school classroom. . . . 

Here, for example, is a social-studies class work 
ing on a unit on conservation of natural resources. 
Why (call it the bulletin- 
board committee if you will) to cut out pictures that 


not choose a committee 


tell the story of conservation, using as few words as 
possible. 
Begin like this 


beauty before man came... 


“America was a land of great 
there were mountains 
. and lakes . 

* Fill in the dots with pictures 
that are appropriate. They are easy to find. Try it 
yourself, “So he built farms . 

and cities . 


and forests . . . and prairies . . 


and streams 


Then continue 
. . but he also mined 
. and oil . . . and food 
. . but he was a pig . . . his care- 
lessness caused floods . . . and destruction .. . and 
.”" Make the story fit the pictures. It’s 
easier that way. The pupils will enjoy it, and so will 
you. 


and homes .. . 
the earth . for iron .. 


. and lumber . 


forest fires. . . 


For a change of pace, why not have each member 
of your class make his own scrap book telling the 
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incentive proved to be quite successful. 

The school in which I teach is a technical 
high school. Few students enter the school 
with any avid desire to read. However, 
since the inception of the oral book reports, 
which give all of the pupils an opportunity 
to ask questions and take part in the dis- 
cussions, my classes have become book-con- 
scious. I do not hear the usual gripes and 
groans emitted when the book-review as- 
signments are given. I do not have to 
assume the role of a detective in trying to 
track down the sources of “borrowed” re- 
views. It is a difficult task for any student 
to use somebody else’s review when he be- 
comes involved in a question-answer dis- 
cussion. 

So far, the oral report has exceeded my 
fondest hopes in solving the problem of 
the presentation of book reports. The stu- 
dents like to tell their friends about the 
books they read. 


of Visual Aids 


same story the same way, or a different story alto 
gether. You can get into the act yourself, if neces- 
sary, and guide the students away from things not 
related to the project. Or show the finished product 
with an opaque projector, if your school has one. 

Of course, there are problems like getting the 
magazines. Well, try asking the students themselves 
to bring to class copies of any old issues that may 
be gathering dust around the house. In no time, 
your room should be full. But be sure to warn them 
not to cut pictures from library books! Textbooks 
must be taboo, also. 

Who should do the work? The pupils, of course! 
They are the ones we want to use imagination and 
to get something from the project. Here is a chance 
for them to learn by doing. 

If your problem is convincing the class that the 
whole thing is not juvenile, get a couple of copies 
of Coronet, Life, or Look and show them how 
adult publications do the same things with picture 
stories. If there is a photography club in your 
school, perhaps they too could make pictures that 
tell a pertinent story. If not, try the gold mine 
of visual aids in those old magazines and use your 
imagination.—AsuHiey Davis in Social Education. 
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EDITORIAL 


— 


Our Pupils Can Build Millions of 
International Friendships 


HIS EDITORIAL had its origin twenty-five 
oe ago when, as a high-school student 
of French, I yielded to my teacher's invita- 
tion to correspond with a lad who lived in 
Valence on the Rhéne River and who, as 
a student of English, wanted to write to an 
American. 

Our bi-lingual communications (which 
included the exchange of hundreds of pic- 
ture postals, many snap-shots, and several 
small presents) continued for about three 
years and resulted, quite naturally, in my 
feeling as kindly toward all of France as I 
did toward my young friend in particular. 

The thesis that each and every one of our 
pupils should have a direct hand in culti- 
vating good international relations at the 
John-Doe level (either individually for 
some, or cooperatively and as part of a 
group project for others) has suddenly hit 
me full force largely as the result of having 
this year a splendid young visiting student 
from Finland in my eleventh-grade Ameri- 
can-history class. 

Between the planting and the blossoming 
of this thesis there have been many history- 
laden years and several substantiating ex- 
periences. And there is the desperate cur- 
rent need of America to cultivate every 
possible friend and bit of good will in every 
cranny of the globe, for nothing less than 
civilization itself may depend on our doing 
so. To have friends, we must first be a 
friend! 

Our multi-billion-dollar Marshall Plan, 
the Point Four Program, our UN activities, 
our NATO endeavors, the “Crusade for 
Freedom,” our “Clothes for Korea” drive 
and our other humanitarian and world- 


minded undertakings all add up to an im- 
pressive and undeniably important total. 
Yet nations are people; and if nations are 
to be permanently friendly, then their 
people must be friendly first, and on a 
person-to-person basis. It is not enough to 
be friendly in the abstract, or even to pay 
taxes for underwriting the huge, impersonal 
undertakings; there is a tremendous need 
for myriads of specific friendships, personal 
affections, and unbreakable, human ties. 

To implement the educator's lip-service 
to many of education's avowed goals (such 
as “We must educate our children for 
citizenship in tomorrow’s world” and “Atti- 
tudes are cultivated through active partici- 
pation”), what more far-reaching, more 
opportune, more educationally-sound pro- 
gram could be launched than one which 
consciously and concertedly enlists the ac- 
tive participation of each and every one of 
our schools and pupils in one or another 
of a million specific projects focused upon 
cultivating a million specific friends? 

As a first way of promoting international 
friendships, thousands of teachers across our 
nation have been urging the pen-pal move- 
ment for years. Teachers (especially of 
English, languages, and the social studies) 
who have not yet encouraged likely corre- 
spondents to find foreign pen-friends might 
like to use the services of such a non-profit 
organization as the International Friend- 
ship League, Inc., of 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


A second way of furthering international 
friendships was suggested by some classes I 
had immediately after the war who were 
not satisfied with merely writing letters; 
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contributions we 
“adopted” an eleven-year-old Belgian boy 
through the Foster Parents’ Plan for War 
Children, Inc., 55 West 42nd Street, New 
York City 36. The boy's father, a school 
teacher, had been killed in the Battle of 
the Bulge. The mother and her several 
children were living in a small Quonset hut. 
I like to think that young Jean Lutgen and 
his brothers and sisters will always remem- 
with affection the American school 
children who sent them boxes of homey 
presents, extra food and clothing, and 
strong, encouraging friendship just when 
they needed them most. 

Letters from Jean and his mother were 
read to my classes; the few snap-shots they 


with their voluntary 


ber 


were able to send were posted on the 
bulletin board; and group pictures with 
the names of each of Jean's “foster parents” 
accompanied the packages and the messages 
which went to Belgium. Every one of my 
pupils and many of their parents felt a 
personal interest in the welfare of the Lut- 
gen I know that individual 


family. our 


horizons broadened and our sympathies 
deepened because of the experience. 

A third way of fostering individual inter- 
national friendships is suggested by the fact 
that from all across our wide land there have 


gone great numbers of CARE packages from 
the hearts of young Americans encouraged 
to such activity by their teachers. One such 
box which my pupils and I sent to a young 
man in Japan brought a beautiful and 
heart-felt letter of thanks written by his 
mother in Japanese. It was translated into 
English for us by a former Nisei pupil of 
mine, who was by then a college student in 
California. 

Teachers and administrators who have 
promoted such internationally minded ac- 
tivities as the pen-pal movement, the foster- 
parent Plan, and the sending of CARE 
packages are admittedly legion; but they 
have not been nearly enough. There has 
been a fair groundswell; but it has not yet 
developed into a conscious, concerted pro- 
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gram throughout the schools of this land. 
There is vast need for their numbers to in 
crease a hundredfold, and quickly. 

The most recent development in young 
folks’ international friendships is the actual 
exchange of “teen-age diplomats” on a 
scholarship basis for as long as a calendar 
year. My Finnish student, Marjatta Lippo- 
nen, for example, is but one of 242 foreign 
students in American high schools this 
present school year. The group was selected 
by the American Field Service, sponsored by 
the Association for Teen-Age Diplomats, 
and encouraged by Uncle Sam's Depart- 
ment of State. On its letterhead, the Associa- 
tion for Teen-Age Diplomats appropriately 
quotes from the Sanskrit, 
Walk together, talk together, 

the Earth; 

Then, shall Ye know one another and have Peace. 


Oh Ye Peoples of 


Of this year’s 242 foreign students, the 
Rochester area has fourteen; and of these, 
John Marshall High has three. Year before 
last was our first experience with such stu- 
dents, when we had but one—an apprecia- 
tive and brilliant young girl from Germany. 

Whereas the predominant emphasis has 
been, and still is, on bringing foreign teen- 
agers to this country, this past summer the 
American Field Service sent more than 120 
contest-selected American pupils to live for 
two months in as many homes throughout 
Europe. I know one ol these pupils who, 
upon her return, reported on her pilgrim- 
age to an assembly of her high school’s 
entire student body in Pittsburgh, Pa., thus 
sharing her experiences and spreading the 
effectiveness of this teen-age diplomacy. 
Educators interested in this expanding pro- 
gram of the American Field Service might 
write to the organization’s headquarters at 
113 East goth Street, New York City. 

As for Marjatta Lipponen, just as she is 
having a year in America which she will 

During the war, our school had a number of 
“Kodakids”—English youngsters whose parents were 


Eastman Kodak employees and who spent the 
“duration” with various Rochester Kodak families 
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never forget, so is she tying 1,200 of us to 
Finland by our heartstrings! While we are 
teaching her something of America’s his- 
tory and the warmth of our friendship, she 
is teaching us of Finland and of her splen- 
did people. The day-by-day contacts of liv- 
ing, studying, and playing together result 
in a learning that is more personal, more 
meaningful, and more permanent than that 
possible from any textbooks. It has come 
about naturally that Marjatta’s classmates 
in American history admire and love her, 
and are planning to give her an appropriate 
returning-home present that she will surely 
keep and treasure always. 

In fact, our whole school feels that way 
about all three of our present foreign 
visitors, just as we did about Sigrid when 
we had her year before last. This wave of 
good will started in the very first assembly 
of the school year in September, when 
Principal Elmer Snyder introduced all of 
us to our three current guests as they stood 
on the platform in their native costumes: 
Gianluigi (“Gigi”) Italy 
(who, as a high-scorer on our champion- 
ship soccer team, fast became a school hero); 
blond, curly-haired Hans Joachim Worms 


Melega from 


Parent and Teacher: Too 


What about the present situation? Communica- 
tion between teachers and parents in most school 
unsatisfactory. Most of the 
letters that are written between parents and teachers 


systems is relatively 
are caused by unsatisfactory student achievement or 
behavior. Typically, the tone of these letters is more 
or less adversely critical of the other person. In the 
years I have worked as a teacher and administrator 
I have read some very discourteous letters written 
by both parents and teachers; the number of letters 
designed to encourage friendship and good feeling 
seems in ‘the minority. 

Much the same is true with respect to telephone 


on 
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from Germany; and our lovely Marjatta. 
While Moscow is busy tying Marjatta’s 
native Finland to Russia’s economic orbit, 
we are busy helping her really to know and 
to understand us, and vice versa. The Free 
World will not go by default if we and our 
visitors-for-a-year can help it! 

All of these items, and others, which to 
me have been but a series of isolated activi- 
ties, seem suddenly to fall into their re- 
spective places as parts of a single program. 
I now believe that against the backdrop of 
mankind's social evolution, this program's 
demanding purpose needs to become ac- 
tively accepted by all of us educators. 

I see in our shrinking world the growth 
of a new hope for peace; a hope based upon 
millions of strong, personal, international 
friendships within the growing generations. 
And I see that educators have an especial 
obligation to mankind to fulfill their unique 
role as “guardians of civilization” and 
“fathers of the future” by doing all in our 
influence (which is plenty, if we but use it!) 
to promote the broadest possible basis for 
that encouraging and attainable hopel 
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Many Chips on Shoulders 


conversations between parents and teachers. 
Report cards constitute another relatively unsatis 

factory means of communication between parents 

and teachers. Visits of teachers to 


homes of 
students and visits of parents to the school more 
frequently take place when there is a problem to be 
solved. Although there are exceptions to the gen 
eralization, the fact remains that much of the com 
munication between parents and teachers is under 
conditions of stress, and is not likely to produce im 
proved public relations, at least under the methods 
currently being used in most school systems.—J 
Lioyp Trump in Illinois Education 


the 
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HOPKINS: In the announcement of Hopkins 
Grammar School, New Haven, Conn., that its rector 
(headmaster) Dr. George Blakeman Lowell, will re- 
tire at the end of this school year, we learned that 
the school is almost goo years old. This private sec- 
ondary school was founded in 1660, only 40 years 
after the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock. When 
the now venerable Yale University was founded in 
1701, a Hopkins graduate was around to become 
Yale's first rector. 

The Hopkins curriculum in the early years con 
sisted of just Latin, Greek and Hebrew, as mathe- 
matics had been voted down by the board. Dr 
Lowell says that when he became rector of Hopkins 
in 1916 “the basic idea behind educating boys was 
that it didn’t make any difference what you taught 
them as long as they didn’t like it.” He changed 
that system, and soon educators were criticizing 
him because “the boys are too happy at Hopkins.” 


100 YEARS: The iooth Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Education Association was 
celebrated in the December 1952 issue of Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. Apparently the first fifty years 
were the hardest, as attendance at those annual 
meetings of the PEA was seldom more than 300 
But almost 30,000 teachers thronged the 1952 meet- 
ing. The Association now has 55,658 members, a 
net worth of $350,000, and a headquarters staff of 
17. 

PITFALLS: The twin pitfalls of the junior and 
community college are preparation for senior college 
and the imparting of vocational skills. So stated Dr. 
E. T. McSwain, dean of the School of Education of 
Northwestern University, at the recent mecting of 
the Illinois Association of Junior Colleges, says 
Illinois Education. 

Dr. McSwain warned such colleges not to be di- 
verted from their principal function, which is that 
of providing a general education “designed to foster 
more intelligent citizenship and to promote more 
fruitful living in a world becoming increasingly 
more complex and frustrating.” 


WORD LISTS: To a previously compiled list of 
“Approximately 3,000 Words Known to Fourth- 
Grade Children” the Curriculum Division of the 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, has added two new word 
lists in 1952, announces Edgar Dale in Educational 


Research Bulletin. The first contains 3,146 addi- 
tional words known by 80% of sixth-grade children; 
the second contains 1,961 more words known by 80% 
of eighth-grade children. (All g lists offer 8,107 
words known by 80% of eighth-graders.) Experi- 
mental copies of the two new lists are available to 
“a few teachers and other interested persons who 
are willing to help us put these lists into final 
form.” 


FINANCIAL: Within the next 10 years, announces 
New York University, it must raise $102,000,000 in 
endowments and new-building funds in order to 
carry on its program. The next time you have to 
fight for a modest school bond issue, your task may 
seem lighter when you remember how much money 
NYU has to obtain in out-and-out gifts. 


COLLEGE JOBS: Current college salaries cannot 
compete with those of teachers and administrators 
in public schools, said Eugene G. Wilkins, president 
of New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, N.J., 
at New York University’s recent Higher Education 
Conference. And that, said Dr. Wilkins, is one of 
the reasons why it’s difficult nowadays to recruit able 
college faculty members and administrators. 

College salaries have lagged, and “by the time 
public-school] teachers have demonstrated an ability 
for instructing at a college, their salaries, which have 
been practically a series of annual increases, have 
exceeded beginning college schedules.’ We hope the 
many CH readers who have asked us “how you go 
about getting a college teaching position” will take 
Dr. Wilkins’ statement into account. 

BRUTUS THE MOBSTER: When a secondary 
school in Lowestoft, England, staged Shakespeare's 
Julius Caesar as its Christmas play, says an As- 
sociated Press story, a modern setting was used, and 
Brutus did Caesar in with a tommygun. Some towns- 
people were aroused over the idea of presenting 
tommyguns in action to impressionable young 
people at the Christmas season. 

At an inquiry held by the local education com- 
mittee the headmaster maintained that 
daggers can be “every bit as offensive as tommy- 
guns,” and that the presentation adhered strictly to 
the theme of Julius Caesar “that violence does not 
pay.” We suppose that if you want to strain a point, 
you could say that the theme of Romeo and Juliet 
is that love does not pay, either. 


school's 
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AMERICAN LEGION: The December 1952 issue 
of the American Legion Monthly contains an article, 
“Our Academic Hucksters,” concerning “left-wing 
supersalesmen operating under the slogan of ‘aca- 
demic freedom,’” according to an editorial in the 
Dearborn, Mich., Press. The editorial states that the 
author of the article, a poet and a college professor, 
“fails to draw a line and say that such pedagogues 
comprise only a small fraction of one per cent of 
the teaching profession; and that, furthermore, they 
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are generally climinated as soon as they are dis 
covered.” 

The Press asks the following questions: “What, 
then, is the reason for the Legion's recent series of 
articles criticising American education? Is the maga 
zine ‘hard up’ for material? Has its editor a personal 
grudge against public schools? Has the Legion's 
policy changed since the time when it was one of 
America’s staunchest supporters of public educa 
tion?” 


Recently They Sad: 


When A-V Began 


A-V had its formal beginning in 1904 when New 
York State established a department of visual educa- 
tion to distribute lantern slides. It took 22 more 
years—in 1926—before the second department was 
established in Ohio. And then it took until 1940 
before the third and fourth state departments, in 
Virginia and Delaware, were organized. Oklahoma's 
department came into being in 1947.—Loyp Brapy 
in The Oklahoma Teacher. 


The Bored Voice 


A few [teen-agers] expressed a desire for teachers 
whose voices are so full of life that they make them 
want to do things. Rather an awkward way to say it, 
but we must accept it as a fundamental truth. How 
deadening to be faced by a teacher who, day in and 
day out, dishes out assignments in dull, monotonous 
tones that convey a definite bored feeling. What can 
such a teacher expect from her classes? Boredom! 
That's exactly what she gets.—Josernine G. Detva 
in The Massachusetts Teacher. 


Beyond the First Job 


Teachers are no longer centering their complete 
attention on the child and his first job, but are 
looking beyond the child to the man that he will 
become. We no longer hear “I have all that I 
can do to get him ready for his first job—let some- 
body else look after the other things he needs to 
know.” We are hearing, instead, “I'm not sure he 
knows enough to meet the kind of problems that 
young people have to meet in these days,” or “As 
soon as he can vote our student is plunged into 
business problems of world importance—taxes, sub- 


sidies, imports, exports, foreign policies—I1 wonder 
whether he has enough background to judge the 
ideas of the people he votes for?”—Heten B. Bor 
LAND in The Journal of Business Education. 


Shallow Stuff 


Slow readers are given . . . much trivial reading 
that they could handle without the teacher, and, 
when they have finished reading it, the experience 
has been shallow and they have grown in no respect. 
The reading presents so few difficulties that the 
child is no better reader when he has finished than 
he was when he began, and there has been no emo 
tional enrichment because a master-hand has not 
written the material and the students remain un- 
touched. 

Nor is their taste improved; they have not learned 
the difference between the restraint of a great writer 
as he handles human emotions and the melodrama 
of cheap magazines, or between the carefully de- 
veloped human beings that live in Thackeray and 
the unmotivated puppets whose strings are pulled 
by the writers of the pulps. Why read if there is no 
development in skill, no intellectual or emotional 
experience of value, no development of taste?—Vir- 
GINtIA SHAFFER in The English Journal. 


The Ideal Teacher 


As a final suggestion, for whatever it may or 
may not be worth, I suggest that you be prepared 
to be a contortionist: Keep your back to the wall, 
your ear to the ground, your shoulder to the wheel, 
your nose to the grindstone; keep a level head, and 
both feet on the ground. At the same time keep 
your head in the clouds, on the alert for a silver 
lining —Cart C. Byers in Parma, Ohio, Superin- 
tendent’s Bulletin. 
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ROBERT G. FISK and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Adolescence, by MARGUERITE MALM and 
Ours G. Jamison. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 512 pages, $5. 
Adolescence is an interesting, enlightening, and 

well-written book on the problems confronting teen 

age boys and girls. Not only do the authors present 
the usual problems confronting youth, they also 
present suggested solutions to these problems 

Since the maturing of adolescents is the responsi 
bility of the home, school, and community, the 
authors make every effort to present to these agencies 
the difficulties with which teen-agers are confronted, 
and suggest the environment which is conducive to 
the elimination of these problems 

Part I 

defines the adolescent and suggests why we should 


Adolescence is divided into three sections 


consider him. Part II considers the various adjust- 


ments which must be made by the adolescent, in 


cluding physical, social, heterosexual, emotional, life 
value, personal, vocational, and delinquency adjust 
Part II the themselves of 


ments. In authors avail 


data pertinent to greater insight into these problems 
Case studies are interestingly presented, and one 
need only be associated with youth a short time to 
realize that the authors have exhausted every media 
for both finding and suggesting solutions for the 
many and varied problems. Too often parents and 
teachers are prone to solve the problems of ado 
lescents with a total disregard for both physiologi- 
The authors make every 
the 


cal and psychological bases 


effort to show not only physiological and 
psychological harm which can come from improper 
adjustments but give scientific bases for proper solu 
tion of problems confronting teen-agers 

Part III of Adolescence presents the major in 
the 


school, and community to provide the environment 


fluences on adolescent and urges the home, 
so necessary for youth to mature properly. 

This book is written in a language readily under- 
stood by teachers and parents. Diagrams, case studies, 
and pertinent related studies have been well chosen 


and are presented in a manner that makes under 
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Book REVIEWS 


standing very simple. Although the authors have 
been scientific in their research, technical terms have 
been avoided. Chapter endings present teaching 
aids which greatly aid the student in both under- 
standing and solving his problems. 
Joun B. DAUGHERTY 
School of Physical Educ. 
University of Indiana 


Extracurricular Activities (grd ed.}, by 
Harry C. McKown. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1952. xvi + 666 pages, 
$5. 

When it first appeared, back in the twenties, Mc- 
Kown's Extracurricular Activities was a pioneer in 
the field. Revised in 1937 and again in 1952, it still 
is one of the leaders. This third edition doubtless 
will be accepted gladly by McKown fans and may 
even win new friends. 

Harry C. McKown no longer teaches at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, for many years he 
wrote, taught, and preached the doctrine of extra- 
curricular activities. Having become a citizen of 
Illinois, he now directs his energies to lecturing and 
to the editing of an excellent little journal, School 
Activities. Thus he still carries forward his dedica- 


where 


tion to what formerly were considered “extra-class’ 
activities. 


Sil 


field 
within twenty-five years, completed a cycle. What at 
first 


For indeed this of student activities has, 


was extracurricular became cocurricular and 
now is fast assuming a status within the curriculum 
In fact, any distinction is becoming harder and 
harder to make, for there is not now the hard and 
sharp line of subject matter which once offered a 
logical separation. It may be said that Professor 
McKown—and others—have won their fight. 

Nevertheless, it is good that this well-used old 
textbook has been brought up to date by the inclu- 
sion of new materials and especially a goodly num- 
ber of brand new references from the periodical 
literature. For, as mentioned above, the field changes 
fast—almost too fast for a textbook account to offer 
a real approximation of the contemporary practice 

Moreover, it would be impossible to teach or 
study extracurricular activities without reference 
to the current magazines, of which School Activities 
and THe Ciearinc House are possibly the most 
useful. Although most teachers naturally would seek 
out pertinent practices and illustrations from the 
journals, it does save time and energy to have them 
in convenient form in a textbook, thus allowing 
the teacher to conserve some of the hours necessary 
for the making of long, mimeographed lists or 
syllabus materials. 

Although the book is quite probably too lengthy 
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already, this reviewer advises the inclusion in future 
editions of experiences in camping, problems re 
lated to social stratification, and suggestions for 
tying school and community more closely through 
coordination of programs. These are areas in which 
McKown has said little, and they are, of course, 
extremely pertinent and significant to the present 
stage of our culture and the progress of American 
education. 

However, regardless of its length and the omis- 
sions cited, it may be foreseen that McKown: Extra- 
curricular Activities will be a very proper handbook 
for the many young teachers going out into teach- 
ing for the first time with little idea of the problems 
and duties of the extracurricular sponsorship which 
they will find so suddenly thrust upon them. It is 
thus suggested that principals and others recom- 
mend it for or make extracurricular 
activities the basis for in-service training or work- 
shop meetings. 


their use 


Kennetu V. Lorrick 
Willamette University 
Salem, Ore. 


Eclectic Philosophy of Education—a Book 
of Readings, edited by Joun S. Brvu- 
BACHER. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


520 pages, $4.50. 
This book is exactly what the title suggests 


The 
editor, Dr. John Brubacher, Halleck Professor of the 
History and Philosophy of Education at Yale, has 
brought together in one volume many conflicting 
theories of educational philosophy. The reader can 
reflect upon these theories and remain free to con 
struct, readjust, or reinforce his personal philosophy. 
The book becomes, therefore, a source 
educational philosophy, and, one might well add, 


book on 


an excellent source book. 

Here will be found the thinking of foremost 
scholars as it is extracted from their more complete 
writings, and as that thinking relates to most of 
the important educational problems which confront 
us. Chapters will be found which deal with social 
and ethical principles of education; democratic and 
non-democratic education; public and private edu- 
cation; church and state in education; controversial 
isues and academic freedom; the curriculum; meas- 


GHosr! 
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Hilarious novelty basketball 
game played im dark. Ideal 
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urement and evaluation; student government; and 
moral and religious education. 

It appears from the material presented that the 
greatest conflict in educational thought arises as 
the result of catholic educational philosophy as 
contrasted with the pragmatism of non-catholic 
philosophers. Almost as great is the conflict which 
appears in the excerpts from the ultra-progressivists 
as contrasted with those of the traditionalists. In 
this latter conflict, however, there looms the stabiliz- 
ing influence of John Dewey, by far the most quoted 
of any one individual, who, it would seem, must be 
placed at some midway point between the pro- 
ponents of tradition and the advocates of progres- 
sivism in learning. 

Presented in volume are than four 
hundred fifty contributions from about one hundred 


this more 
fifty different educational philosophers. Even so, 
the editor apologizes for omitting many selections 
which he would have liked to include. It is one 
of the marvels of the book that the diversity of 
material does not induce a state of confusion, a 
fact which attests to the wisdom with which the 
writings have been selected. Of great help to the 
thoughtful reader are the questions which introduce 
each chapter. As he considers the answers to these 
questions, answers which are not always found in 
the text, he finds his own thinking crystalizing 
before the selections are completely read. By the 
method in which the material is set forth, the editor 
encourages the reader to think for himself. 

This is not a book to be treated 
not a book for easy reading. To the conscientious 
teacher, bent upon trying to round out his own 
thinking, it is a book over which to ponder. It is 
a remarkable collection of the best in 
educational philosophy. 


lightly; it is 


in fact 


Tuomas R. Coox 
Keeseville Central School 
Keeseville, N. Y 


The English Language Arts, prepared by 
the Commission on the English Curricu- 
lum of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1952. 501 pages, $3.75. 
There are many striking things about this volume 

by the National Council of Teachers of English 

entitled The English Language Arts. First one notes 
the array of nationally prominent people who are 

giving their time for what is without question a 

worthy cause. Dora V. Smith, the chairman, is well 

known in English and other educational circles. 

Helene Hartley, Porter Perrin, and Angela M. 

Broening are only an additional few of the many 

who represent all sections of the country and who 

teach on all levels. 





Book REVIEWS 


This volume represents an overview of what is 
to be accomplished in four other volumes, namely: 
The Language Arts in the Elementary School, The 
English Language Arts in the Secondary School, The 
College Teaching of English, and The Preparation 
of Teachers of the English Language Arts. General 
points of view are established, and it is interesting 
to note that the Curriculum Commission was guided 
by a basic concept—the concept of continuous 
growth. The committee specifically states that the 
aim is to provide basic thinking, the developmental 
principles, and the specific illustrations of applica- 
tion which will make possible the formation of local 
curriculums which will be consistent in spirit with 
the national movement. 

Criticism of present and past teaching has made 
this volume possible. The problem is being faced by 
serious minded individuals who have a real concern 
with keeping abreast of the times. 

Roy P. Luprke, Asst. Prof. 
English and Education 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colo. 


Teaching in Secondary Schools (3rd ed.), by 
Netson L. Bossinc. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1952. 558 pages, $4.50. 

far, the best of the three 
The structure of the book 

assumes that sound methodology is based on an 

understanding of the functions of secondary educa- 
tion and of the types of curriculum experiences ap- 


This edition is, by 
editions by this author. 


propriate for secondary-school pupils. 

Parts I and II, which deal with these basic as- 
sumptions, give the prospective teacher needed in- 
formation on the growth and development of the 
secondary school, the functions it is designed to 
serve, the nature of the secondary curriculum, the 
factors which have influenced it, and some guide 
lines for improving curriculum practices. Parts LII, 
IV, and V deal with problems of method, teaching 
techniques of the class period, and management 
techniques in teaching. One is inclined, however, to 
question the treatment of instructional planning 
after six chapters have been devoted to the problem 
of method. It unquestionably be more 
realistic to consider instructional planning prior to 
a study of the problems of methed. Doubtful dis- 
tinctions are also “problems of 
method,” “teaching techniques,” and “management 
techniques.” 


would 


made between 


The book could have been very greatly improved 
by including a treatment of the nature of the sec- 
ondary-school pupil in order to emphasize the wide 
range of differences in abilities, interest, health, 
home background, vocational plans, economic status, 


and the like, which the secondary-school teacher 
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must recognize and serve. Part VI gives attention 
to the current interpretation of public relations as 
a function of the classroom teacher. 

All in all, the book constitutes a good treatise of 
the problems of teaching in secondary schools and 
will be useful to prospective secondary-school teach- 
ers. 

Vicror M. Housron, Chairman 
Div. of Education and Psychology 
Chico State College 
Chico, Cal. 


Fifty Years of American Education—A 
Historical Review and Critical Appraisal, 
by Epcar W. Knicurt. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1952. 484 pages, $4.75. 

Professor Knight makes a unique and very reada 
ble approach to the history of education in America 
for the past fifty years. It is more than just a 
literary trick to seem to view the problem as from 
the vantage point of years hence. One is not always 
certain that the author is fully appreciative of con 
cepts of emergent education, yet the form of his 
work leaves the reader with the strong sense of an 
institution which is continuing to evolve. A “his 
torical view” can so easily lead to the notion of a 
certain kind of disconnectedness between the issues 
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of fifty years ago and the issues which face the 
schools today. 

The value of the work lies in this very concept of 
emerging education. For not only is the approach 
made in terms of a temporal plane—from the way 
conditions stood at the turn of the century to the 
way in which they stand at mid-century; when the 
author deals with the current scene, he finds the 
problems of education emerging out of the whole 
societal context. In this sense, then, the problems 
of education are the specific formulations of the 
wider, more 


generic problems of the American 


society. Thus, merely 


chronological report, the whole view comes forward. 


through avoidance of the 
And what comes forward is an account of great 
vivacity, having personal meaning to all who read. 
Ihe very complexity of the past fifty years is best 
attested to by reactions which are bound to arise 
on reading the bock. Because of its extensive range, 
moving as it does from the common, or elementary, 
level to the graduate and professional, and beyond 
this to educating agencies which lie outside the 
formal schools, one recognizes that the issues which 
he has seen are at best only raised, the competing 
views barely set out, and then left. If there is distress 
over the critical side of the work, it might well be 
because the same care taken in the marshalling of 
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different views does not appear in Professor Knight's 
own assessments. 

Many, for example, will be disturbed by what 
seem to be almost irrelevant comments on the issue 
of academic freedom and the stand of the NEA and 
the AAUP. other treated by 
the same rather hit-and-run method. “Critical Ap- 


Several issues are 
praisal,” however, so easily tossed off, has an in 
tegrity of its own, which here seems to be dispensed 
with. In fact, his analysis, on the whole, is a let 
down in the light of the enormous research done. 
But for this research we must certainly be grateful 
to Professor Knight. 

Marc Bevru 
Queens College 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Learning the Ways of Democracy in Ne- 
braska’s Schools, published by Nebraska 
Cooperative School Study Council and 
Nebraska Citizenship Education Project. 
Lincoln, Neb.: Nebraska Cooperative 
School Study Council, University of Ne- 
braska, 1951. 45 pages, paper bound, 50 
cents. 

This booklet was written by Nebraska teachers 

The Nebraska 


and administrators. Cooperative 
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YOUR RUGGED CONSTITUTION 


(a book for grades 7-12) 


helps students understand 
The Constitution of the United States 
The U. S. Office of Education says 


The authors of this book have been very successful in 
stating clearly the essential ideas of the Constitution and 
in helping young people appreciate the importance of 
this historic 
Instructional Problems (secondary), U.S.O.E. 


A SPECIAL 
PREPARED TO 
RUGGED 
EFFECTIVENESS 
ARE AVAILABLE TO QUALIFIED EDUCATORS. 


Your Rugged Constitution, 341 pages, Order by code No. 23-A-77 
$3.19; 10 or more copies, $2.39 each 


57 West Grand Avenue 


document.”—Howard R. Anderson, Chief, 


INSTRUCTOR'S GUIDE HAS BEEN 
HELP TEACHERS USE YOUR 
CONSTITUTION WITH MAXIMUM 
COMPLIMENTARY COPIES 


Chicago 10, Illinois 
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These are basic skills for your 


Life Adjustment Program 


ty How to Cooperate with Civic Authori- 
ties 


vx How to Analyze Issues 

vy How to Be Active in Community Bet- 
terment 

tx How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 
zen 

* — to Be Active in Community Poli- 

cs 

xx How to Be a Worker in Your Political 
Party 

tx How to Listen to Political Speeches 

yx How to Read Political News 

ty How to Study Platforms 


yx How to Understand Constitutionality 
xx How to Select a Candidate 

ty How to Choose Your Political Party 
tx How to Register and Vote 

yx How to Write to Your Congressman 
xx How to Vote Taxes 

ty How to Serve on a Jury 

tx How to Judge Good Local Govern- 


vx How to Understand Social-Political 
Terminology 


yr How to Be an International Citizen 
vy How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


They are unit titles of 


WE, THE 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 
By JULIAN C. ALDRICH and MARLOW A. MARKERT 


Use WE, THE CITIZENS in the 11th or 
12th grade to give students a direct understand- 
ing of their civic responsibilities, and direct ex- 
periences in civic participation. Adopt this 
book for Life Adjustment education! 

WE, THE CITIZENS, the most notable ad- 
vance in senior-high-school social-studies texts 
in a decade, has a more practical and specific 
approach to the problem of citizenship than 
you will find in any other text. 

WE, THE CITIZENS offers a program of 


CITIZENS 


action by which the understanding youth may 
become the active citizen. It emphasizes action 
with adults in the improvement of the local 
community. 


Plan now to order classroom quantities of 
this practical, objective, “how to do it” text 
on political and civic responsibilities. It will 
bring new life, new meaning to Problems of 
Democracy and other courses. Order your copy 
of WE, THE CITIZENS today for 30-day free 


examination. 


30-day approval—List price $2.75. Single 
copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis- 
count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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BULLETIN BOARD NEWS 


The January Clearing House Is Here 


The following excerpts are clues to good professional reading 


1 THE 


Our best appeal is through the eye, and so we 
organize one or more pupil committees to arrange 
for the use of different store windows in which to 
place exhibits from various departments of the 
school.—Reed Fulton, p. 259. 

Ihe junior high school is today going through 
what may well be the most important period of 
transition that it has experienced in its two score 
years of existence.—L. E. Leipold, p. 263. 

When the numerous methods and techniques of 
teaching reading to the disabled reader are pon- 
dered, many teachers are in a quandary. Each 
Monroe, Dolch, Fernald, etc., all 
renowned in the reading field—advocates a different 
method. What is the answer?—Delwyn G. Schubert, 
p. 266. 


specialist—Gates, 


Last year representatives from nineteen occupa- 
tional fields and thirty-one institutions of higher 
education (trade schools, 
Sharon, Pa 


Grimes, p- 273 


colleges, 


High 


hospitals, etc.) 


visited Senior School.—H. F 


Let's face it, history teachers. Our students in the 


classroom often are bored to death by our teach- 
ings. Perhaps no other field abounds so richly in po- 
tential ennui as the field of social studies.—J. A. 


Myers, p 


Ihe vocational educator will find a thorough ex- 


ploration of governmental sources of occupational 


information worthwhile. The material is both 


CLEARING House for January. 


comprehensive and economical.—Denton L. Cook, p 
2Ro. 


With our school staffs, let’s put an end to the 
monstrous popularity of smothering to death ideas 
and individuals. Let’s bring individuals to the fore 
ground, thinking of them as individuals with crea- 


tive talent to exercise.—Edward Amejko, p. 283. 


At the same moment, at the precinct station, Offi- 
cer Welch was saying, “I wonder if it’s mere coinci- 
dence that every time a bicycle is reported stolen 
anywhere in this part of town, that Miller kid shows 
up in the morning with paint 
nails, and smelling of turpentine?” 


Glynn, p. 287. 


under his finger 
Edna M. Mc 


and the guidance teachers 


asked every student in the 


The civics teachers 
high school to write a 
paper entitled, “If I Were the Teacher."—Albert M 


Lerch, p. 288. 


I'm afraid, too, that Lincoln spoke the truth about 
Commencement speakers when he said, “The world 


will little note, nor long remember, what we say 


here.”—Gerald Poor, p. 2g0. 


The mathematics teacher who seized a small boy 
down before 
“inversion of fractions” 


by the ankles and held him upside 
the class to illustrate may 
have been carrying things a little far. His act how- 
ever, possessed the rich qualities of surprise and 
.-M.I 


movement Story, p. 300. 


Articles featured in the January Clearing House: 


Taking the Community Along: A Budget of Projects 
Junior High Schools Face These Problems 
Whose Brand of Reading Methods Is the Best Buy? 
When Drop-Outs Go Job-Hunting 

We Are Allergic to Career Days 

Such Gimmicks Relieve History's Boredom | 
Government Occupational Publications: Cheap & Good 


Killed in Committee: 
24 Hours for Henry Miller 
“If I Were the Teacher’ 
The Speaker Was Almost Late 
Hand-Me-Down Methods of Teaching 


Let's Give Individuals a Chance 


Assignment to , Our — 


Reed Fulton 
....L. E. Leipold 
Delwyn G. Schubert 
Ernst H. Suerkin 

. F. Grimes 

....J. A. Myers 
.Denton L. Cook 
Edward Amejko 
Edna M. McGiynn 
Albert M. Lerch 
Gerald Poor 

.M. L. Story 











2 books for the improvement of 
your program in 


Physical Education 








TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


in Physical Education 
By HENRY C. CRAINE 


A timely book to use in developing your improved 
postwar physical-education program on the junior and 
senior high-school level! 


This book takes the individual skills of 8 different 
sports, and makes exciting competitive games, with 
scoring, of them. An average of 27 graduated, co- 
ordinated skills games for each sport! The play way, 
with no monotonous drill, pupils improve in each skill 
of a sport, and learn to play the sport better. Here’s 
a program that you can use at once in your present 
plans—with classes large or small, in cramped or 
unlimited space. 


215 competitive skills 
games for 8 sports 


The 215 skills games in this book are the big-muscle 
activities that are recommended by authorities. The 
games make exciting fun of the regular period. And 
the 7 chapters of Part I are devoted to the organiza- 
tion, administration, and teaching of the modern 
athletic-skills program, according to accepted educa- 
tional principles. Throughout the book, there are 
suggestions on obtaining and improvising equipment 
on a smal! budget. Order a copy today for 10-day free 
examination! 


Net prof. price, $2.20—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


MODIFIED 
ACTIVITIES 


IN 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By DOREEN FOOTE 


With this new book as a source, you can offer the 
modified and corrective pupils in your school an im 
proved program that will be the envy of the normal 
pupils. In most schools, “restricted” and “handi- 
capped” pupils are left out of a planned physical edu- 
cation program. Yet most of them, for their own 
good, should have a light activity program suited for 
their condition. In this first book of its kind ever pub- 
lished, the author presents a practical, tested program 
for these neglected pupils. 


9 chapters of games 
and activities 


Following the chapters on classification, organiza- 
tion, and procedure, the author offers nine chapters 
of activities and games for modified and corrective 
pupils. Descriptions, rules, and diagrams make the 
procedure for each activity or game clear. And, as 
Dr. Josephine L. Rathbone states in the foreword of 
the book, “Even the teacher of so-called ‘regular’ 
classes in physical education, who may have exhausted 
his ideas for an enriched program, can get sugges- 
tions from Modified Activities in Physical Education 
for making class time more meaningful for everyone, 
in terms of a greater variety of skills.” Order a copy 
for 10-day free examination today. 


Net prof. price, $1.60—10-day approval 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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School Study Council asked them for short state 
ments of classroom activities that appeared to en- 
courage pupils to practice good civic habits and 
behavior. These selected activities were brought to 
gether cooperatively, evaluated, and edited so that 
other schools might profit from them 

This is excellent grass-roots stuff. There is no 
educational gobbledygook. Instead there is report 
ing of concrete, down-to-earth experiences at every 
level from primary- to senior-high-school grades 
in Nebraska. The pupil involvement was quite 
heavy. 

Sample areas in which activities in the primary 
grades are reported: learning responsibility, learn 
ing cooperation, making friends; in the interme- 
diate grades: citizenship skills, importance of peo- 
ple, understanding our heritage; in junior high: 
human relations, worthy use of leisure, practicing 
democracy; in senior high: pupil-teacher planning, 
economic intelligence, regard for individuals. 

From these unfortunately very brief glimpses into 
many classrooms, a teacher can garner many sug 
gestive ideas about educating for modern democrati« 
living 

ROBERT FRANK 
North Phoenix High School 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 

Role Playing the Problem Story—An Approach to 
Human Relations in the Classroom, by Grorct 
and Fannie R. SHarret. New York: National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 1952. 78 pages, 
25 cents. 

“Science Teaching Today—A Series of Practical 
Teaching Aids,” Vol. VIII: Combatting Prejudice 
Through Science Teaching, by R. Wut. BuRNETI 
Washington 6, D.C.: National Science Teachers 
Association, 1952. 31 pages, $1 

Understanding Ourselves, by HELEN SHACTER, Bloom 
ington, Ill: McKnight & McKnight Publishing 
Co., 1952. 124 pages, 7o cents. 

We Look at Curriculum Growth in New Jersey's 
High Schools—ig52 Year Book, New Jersey Second 
ary School Teachers’ Association. 96 pages, $1. 
(Order from Lester D. Beers, Treas., 1035 Kenyon 
Ave., Plainfield, N.J.) 

What We Can Do About the Drug Menace (Pam 
phlet No. 186), by Atsert Deutscu. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1952. 32 pages, 
25 cents. 

Your Children’s Health: A Handbook for Parents 
and Teachers, by J. Roswett Gattacner, M.D 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1952 
48 pages, 40 cents. 











THE LEARNING OF MATHEMATICS 
ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Twenty-First Yearbook of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 


Discusses the process by which students learn mathematics. 


Helps teachers direct the behavior and growth of their students toward acquiring and 
using mathematical knowledge. 
Gives the best answers available today to questions about drill, transfer of training, 


problem solving, concept formation, motivation, sensory learning, individual dif- 
ferences, and other problems. 


Written in non-technical terms for the use of the classroom teacher. 


CONTENTS 


. Theories of Learning Related to the Field of Mathematics. By Howard F. Fehr 
. Motivation for Education in Mathematics. By Maurice L. Hartung 

. The Formation of Concepts. By H. Van Engen 

Sensory Learning Applied to Mathematics. By Henry W. Syer 

’. Language in Mathematics. By Irvin H. Brune 

. Drill—Practice—Recurring Experience. By Ben A. Sueltz 

. Transfer of Training. By Myron F. Rosskopf 

. Problem-Solving in Mathematics. By Kenneth B. Henderson and Robert E. Pingry 
¢. Provisions for Individual Differences. By Rolland R. Smith 
.. Planned Instruction. By Irving Allen Dodes 


. Learning Theory and the Improvement of Instruction—A Balanced Program 
By John R. Clark and Howard F. Fehr 


Price, postpaid, $4.00. To members of the Council, $3.00. 
Please send remittance with order. 


(Membership price allowed to non-members who enclose application for membership— 
$3.00 for individuals, $5.00 for institutions—with order.) 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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Ss Audw-Uiual Ylws < 


WASHINGTON: Problems of the New Adminis- 
tration, 54-frame filmstrip issued by the New York 
Times, New York 36, N.Y. Illustrates with photo- 
graphs, maps, and charts the new Republican ad- 
ministration’s: (1) foreign problems, like the cold 
war, Korea, the UN, foreign aid and trade; (2) 
domestic problems, like inflation, the budget, taxes, 
civil rights, demands of labor and management, and 
security problems; and (3) government problems, like 
unifying the party, President-Congress relations, and 
making appointments to important posts. Discussion 


35MM. SCIENCE SLIDE FILMS 


Since 1931 Since 1931 

Biology Health & Safety Physics 

Microbiology General Science Chemistry 
How to Study—Atomic Disaster—Figure Drawing 
NEW—School Bus Safety—Water Conservation 


VISUAL SCIENCES 59 cx suttern, v.y. 


Made by Teachers for Teachers 


manual accompanies the strip. (Jr.H, HS, Coll., 
Adult) 


DISNEY FILMS: Ideal Pictures Corp., Chicago 1, 
Ill., has been chosen to distribute 4 Walt Disney 
films nationally to schools and other 16mm audi- 
ences. These color films, for release about Jan. 1, 
are: History of Aiatvion; Behind the Scenes of Walt 
Disney’s Studio; The Alaskan Eskimo (a first release 
exclusive on 16mm, and the first of a new series, 
“People and Places”); and Disney Cartoon Parade 
No. 1 (g cartoons featuring Mickey, Donald, Pluto, 
and Goofy, available as a unit or separately). 


BUS SAFETY: 
strip issued by Visual Sciences, Suffern, N.Y. Presents 


School Bus Safety, 60-frame film- 


60 humorously cartooned situations in which pupils 
see themselves as they should and should not behave 
in and around the bus on their way to and from 
school. 





COOPERATIVE PROCEDURES 


IN LEARNING 


By ALICE MIEL and Associates 


No longer need educators be satisfied with only nebulous ideas of coopera- 
tive learning procedures. This new book offers scores of concrete descriptions 
of just what a group of experimental-minded teachers actually did to de- 
velop more skill in working cooperatively with their pupils. These teachers 
not only tried out methods that were new to them, but they looked carefully 
at the consequences and generalized from them. A unique value of the 
generalizations is that they are based on firsthand experience. 

The report is divided into two parts. The first deals with opportunities for 
cooperative work used by teachers and pupils in the study, and the second 
with trouble points encountered by teachers as they tried to learn along with 
their pupils. 512 pages. Cloth $3.75 


A Publication of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 27 
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HELPS FOR BUSY ENGLISH TEACHERS 


The Eaton Book Report System requires more thinking and less writing on the 
part of the student and less reading and correcting on the part of the teacher. It also 
provides a handy, permanent record of each student’s outside reading. Form A 
for Novels and Drama, Form B for Essays and Short Stories, Form C for the Book 
Review, Form D for the Photoplay Review, Form E for Biography, Form F for Travel. 
Prices: Forms A, B, C, D, E F $1.25 per hundred, Permanent Record Cards $2.00 
per 100. 


Eaton-Palmer Workbooks in Literature: Macbeth, Julius Caesar, Ivanhoe, 
Treasure Island, A Tale of Two Cities, Silas Marner, The Lady of the Lake, Idylls 
of the King, The Merchant of Venice. Hundreds of thousands of copies sold all over 
the country. Try them out in one class and you will want more. Single copies 20 
cents, with key 35 cents. Discount on class orders. 


Pictorial Literature Maps: Interesting visual aids for your literature classes. 
Each map is loaded with interesting information. English Literature Map in black 
and white $1.00, American Literature Map in colors $1.50. Pictorial Map of London 
in full colors $2.00. 


Workbook in Basic Spelling. This is a scientifically worked out method of really 
eliminating errors most frequently made in basic spelling at the junior high school 
level. It is also useful with backward spellers in higher grades. Price 40 cents. 


The Eaton Literature Tests. Thirty-eight popular titles used in junior and senior 
high schools. Write for complete list and sample copies. You'll like them. Price: 
small quantities 4 cents each or $3.00 per hundred in any assortment. 


Teaching Diacritical Marks. Twenty-nine short lessons on this frequently ne- 
glected subject. Price 25 cents. 


Staff Handbook for the High School Newspaper. If you have to supervise 
the publication of the school paper you will welcome this little book. It outlines in 
detail the exact duties of each member of the staff of a paper. It will save you much 
time and help to produce a better product. Price 35 cents. 


Kingsley Outlines Studies in Literature. Yes, your teachers probably used 
these and they are still good for those who want to make a careful study of the 
classics. Seventy separate titles, 25 cents each. Write for complete list. 


Write for a complete catalog. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 
370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 
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McKINLEY DESK OUTLINE MAPS 


Sizes and Prices of Desk Outline Maps 
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